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ROBERTS VAUX AND HIS ASSOCIATES IN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By JoseruH J. McCappen 
Hunter College 


F PENNSYLVANIA were given to honoring all of its departed 
citizens who have been among its greatest benefactors, it would 
this month pay tribute to the memory of Roberts Vaux, who was 
born in Philadelphia 150 years ago, on January 21, 1786, and died 
in the same city just 100 years ago, on January 7, 1836, Vaux, 
a devout Quaker, was extraordinarily disinterested and self-effac- 
ing in his good works. Neither his Quakerism, however, nor his 
good works have availed to prevent posterity from practically for- 
getting, in the century that has elapsed since his death, the really 
notable contributions which he made to such causes as Negro and 
Indian welfare, prison reform, the care of the sick and the handi- 
capped, temperance, the spread of culture, and common school 
education.” 

To be sure, there remain to this day many monuments which 
attest to Vaux’s labors: the Athenaeum of Philadelphia, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Apprentices Library Company 
of Philadelphia, the Friends’ Asylum at Frankford, the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Pennsylvania 


* Vaux’s contributions to education and other worthwhile causes are detailed 
in Joseph J. McCadden, Education in Pennsylvania and Its Debt to Roberts 
Vaux, (in press). 
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Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. All of these he 
helped to found and conduct during their early years, as well as 
the Philadelphia public school system, of which he was not only 
the principal founder, but also the active and efficient president 
for the first fourteen years of its existence. Other organizations 
through which Vaux exercised his influence for social betterment 
have long since vanished, leaving only a casual memory, although 
the beneficent effects of their labors are woven inextricably into 
the pattern of Pennsylvania’s life and history. Most far-reachingly 
effective among these short-lived vehicles of Vaux’s zeal for im- 
proving the condition of Pennsylvania’s citizenry was the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools. 

The important part played by this society in bringing about the 
adoption of a state-wide, tax-supported, common school system in 
Pennsylvania has been freely conceded; its purpose and methods 
have been outlined by several historians ; but the actual composition 
of the society has remained something of an unsolved question. 
It will be the aim of the present study to depict certain salient facts 
about the group of men who cooperated under the leadership of 
Roberts Vaux in the intensive work of propaganda carried on by 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools from 
1827 to 1831. 

James Pyle Wickersham, the standard historian of education in 
Pennsylvania, has shown how the society stirred up an interest in 
education throughout the state and forced the hands of the legis- 
lators by preparing and publishing reports on educational condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania, proposing specific reforms, carrying on a 
wide correspondence with public leaders in other sections of the 
Commonwealth, instigating the holding of meetings of friends 
of general education, circulating for signature memorials in favor 
of a school law, and sending petitions directly to the state Senate 
and House of Representatives. Wickersham declares that “it is 
only doing simple justice to say that these big-hearted, broad- 
minded, self-sacrificing private citizens were the power that moved 
and steadied the hands of Governor Wolf in his educational policy, 
and that sent Senator Breck to the legislature determined to press 


2 A History of Education in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1885), pp. 296- 
300 ; also “The Fight for Free Schools in Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania School 
Journal, XXXIX (June, 1891), pp. 497-509. 
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to an issue the long-pending contest for free schools.”* However, 
beyond naming Roberts Vaux and a few of the other more dis- 
tinguished officers, Wickersham does not tell who these public- 
spirited citizens were, although he does state that they were “many 
of the same gentlemen” who had been members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Promotion of Public Economy in the previous 
decade.* 

Professor Cubberley, who also ascribes to the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools “a leading part in 
the final success of the free-school movement in Pennsylvania,’’® 
describes this vigorous propaganda organization simply as a 
“branch” of the earlier Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of Public Economy, and offers no further identification of its 
members.® 

The identity and character of the colleagues of Roberts Vaux 
in the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools 
is made doubly interesting by the fact that the society accomplished 
its work almost entirely through man power. Its financial re- 
sources were of the skimpiest. It had no funds, no property, and 
no receipts except the annual membership dues of two dollars, 
which were not always paid. During its first year, it collected only 
$150.7. A small manuscript notebook among the Vaux Papers, 
bearing the legend, “Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools’ list of Contributing Members, 1830-31,” gives only 
sixty-seven names for those years. The comparative insignificance 
of the society’s income makes its achievements all the more remark- 
able; for its whole task of arousing the state to a consciousness of 
the need for a public school system and impelling the legislature 
to make provision for such a system was accomplished by the vol- 
untary, disinterested efforts of the group of men who, under the 
chairmanship of Vaux, planned and executed one of the most 
effective and beneficent pieces of propaganda in the history of 
Pennsylvania. 


Airey School Journal, art. cit., p. 500. 

Ibid., 

“—. P, "cabberley, ee in Public Education in the United States 
ig 1934), p. 

E. P. Cabbestey, Public Education in the United States (Rev. Ed., Bos- 

ton, 1934), p. 

"Hasard’s fA of Pennsylvania, III (January 24, 1829), p. 53, an 
article signed “Hamilton” (Mathew Carey), listing Philadelphia’s institu- 
tions for the promotion of education. 
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In determining the composition of the society, there have always 
been available the names of the officers and council elected annually 
by the society, for these names appeared in the public press of the 
time and were appended to some of the pamphlets which the society 
distributed widely throughout Pennsylvania. The present inquiry 
has found useful a much-frayed printed copy of the constitution 
of the society—consisting of the preamble and eight articles—to 
which are appended the signatures of ninety persons, many of them 
marked “Paid” or “Paid $2,” and which is probably the actual 
document which persons were required to sign in order to become 
contributing members of the society.* The author of this study 
has consulted also the manuscript Minutes of the Council of ihe 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, a vol- 
ume that reveals very clearly which men did most of the actual 
work of the society. These sources, supplemented by a lengthy 
search among varied other documents in diverse places, make it 
possible to learn the nature of the group of associates who codp- 
erated actively in the undertakings of the society. 

The records show that the Pennsylvania Society for the Promo- 
tion of Public Schools originated in August, 1827, at a meeting of 
a few gentlemen held in the home of -Roberts Vaux.’® Here a 
plan, as proposed by George Washington Smith, was agreed upon. 
A formal organization meeting took place in October, with election 
of officers and the adoption of a constitution." Article III of the 
constitution provided that the officers of the society should consist 
of “a President, two Vice Presidents, two corresponding Secre- 
taries, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and fifteen members, 
who, in addition to the preceding officers shall compose the Coun- 
cil,’ and By-law VI called for stated monthly meetings of this 
council, which was enjoined “to superintend the correspondence of 
the Society, to appoint Committees from their own body, or from 
the Society at large to promote the objects of its institution; to 
devise the best means of accomplishing these objects, and to exe- 
cute such other duties as may from time [sic] be committed to it 


8 Preserved among the Vaux Papers, (Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 

° Preserved at the home of Mr. Daniel Buckley, great-grandson of Roberts 
Vaux, “Woodrow,” Blue Bell, Pa. 

* Vaux Papers, “Memoranda relative to the Pennsylvania Society for the 
—— of Public Schools,” handwriting of Vaux himself, p. 1. 
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by the Society.”** Actually, the Minutes of the Council show that 
the committees were all chosen from the council members, who 
did the active work of the society. The official accounts of the 
semiannual meetings of the society itself, which appeared in the 
newspapers of the day, show that the organization as a whole did 
little beyond hearing and approving the report of the council and 
electing officers. 

It is to the council, then, that we must turn to find out who de- 
served credit for the achievements of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Promotion of Public Schools. As constituted in 1827, 
when the society was organized, the council consisted of Roberts 
Vaux, president ; John Sergeant and John Wurts, vice presidents ; 
George Washington Smith and George McDowell Stroud, cor- 
responding secretaries ; William B. Davidson, treasurer ; Augustus 
Henry Richards, recording secretary ; and James A. Mahany, John 
S. Henry, Mathew Carey, Thomas Earp, George Washington To- 
land, Peter Hay, Ellis H. Yarnall, Gerard Ralston, George Mc- 
Leod, Edward Bettle, Joseph P. Grant, Benjamin Wood Richards, 
Jacob Lex, Weston C. Donaldson and Robert Earp. Robert Rals- 
ton, who had been elected a vice president by the society, had de- 
clined, and the council had chosen in his place John Wurts.’* John 
S. Henry resigned his place on the council almost immediately after 
the election, and his place was taken by John A. Leamy.’* In the 
latter part of 1828, George W. Taylor was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of James A. Mahany.’® A similar 
vacancy, due to the decease of Ellis H. Yarnall, was filled by the 
selection of Walter Rogers Johnson in September, 1829.** 

After the society’s meeting and election of October 5, 1829, we 
find several changes in the council. Vaux was still president, and 
Sergeant, Wurts, Stroud and A. H. Richards held their former 
places as officers, but Smith and Davidson were now simply mem- 
bers of the council, and their posts as corresponding secretary and 
treasurer, respectively, were now held by Toland and Grant. Fur- 
thermore, the names of Hay, the two Earps, Leamy and Donald- 
son had disappeared from the council, and in their stead were 


"The “List of Members of the Council,” the “Constitution,” and the “Bye 
Laws” are given in the front of the manuscript Minutes of the Council. 

* Minutes of the Council, October 20, 1827. 

* Ibid., November 1, 1827. 

* Ibid., meeting of November, 1828, exact date not given. 

* Ibid., September 3, 1829. 
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Dr. G. Emerson, Samuel Norris, James R. Eckard, Charles Yarnall 
and Job Roberts Tyson." Dr. Emerson found it inconvenient to 
serve, and George Mifflin Wharton became a member in his place.*® 
On October 11, 1830, Dr. Caspar Morris was added to the council 
as a substitute for G. W. Taylor.’® This completes the roster of 
men who were affiliated, for all or part of its life, with the council 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools. 

Of the officers of the society, only John Sergeant, who neeeds 
no introduction to Pennsylvania readers, appears to have lent 
merely the prestige of his name to the organization. He alone 
failed to attend any of the monthly meetings of the council, as a 
scrutiny of the Minutes will reveal. Roberts Vaux was an active 
officer. He presided at almost seventy-five per cent of the meet- 
ings of the council, and at all the meetings of the society. The 
other officers, exclusive of Sergeant, also took their duties seri- 
ously, attending the council meetings and serving on committees. 
Likewise, all those who accepted positions on the council were 
present at the meetings of that body at least occasionally, although 
a few of them, like Peter Hay and John A. Leamy, were decidedly 
irregular in their attendance. We may say, then, that the work 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools 
was carried on by about twenty-nine men who at various times 
served as officers and members of the council, with a smaller 
group, comprising Vaux, Smith, Stroud, Toland, Gerard Ralston, 
A. H. Richards, Davidson, and, after 1829, Eckard and Johnsgn, 
apparently doing the lion’s share. 

Knowing the active personnel of the society, we may now in- 
quire into its relationship, if any, with the earlier Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Economy, which was organ- 
ized in 1817 for the purpose of relieving and preventing the re- 
currence of the distress suffered by the poor of Philadelphia during 
the winter of 1816-17, and which, through its committee on public 
schools, proposed and brought about the passage of the School Law 
of 1818 for Philadelphia. This Public Economy Society began 
with the formation, on February 17, 1817, of a committee of super- 
intendence, which had William Tilghman as chairman, Roberts 


™ Hazard’s Register, IV (October 17, 1829), p: 252. The minutes of the 
meeting of October 5, 1829, are given here. 

* Minutes of the Council, December 3, 1829, and January 7, 1830. 

* Hasard’s Register, VI (October 23, 1830), p. 265. 
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Vaux as secretary, and ten other members. As a result of this 
committee’s report on the causes and cures of the misery of the 
poor, the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Econ- 
omy was organized on May 6, 1817, to continue on a more perma- 
nent basis, the work of the committee. On May 26, its regular 
officers, three counsellors, and nine standing committees were 
selected. These committees, which contained from three to nine- 
teen members each, give a good picture of the general composition 
of the society, and show that many of the most substantial citizens 
of Philadelphia participated in its labors.2° Vaux was chairman 
of the twelve men who constituted the committee on public schools, 
unquestionably the most far-reachingly effective of the groups into 
which the society was sub-divided. 

We find that Vaux was the only member of the original com- 
mittee of superintendence, and of the entire assemblage of officers 
and committee members of the Public Economy Society, who was 
also on the active council of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Schools. Moreover, among the ninety signers 
of the constitution of the latter society, who probably constituted 
its contributing membership, there were only seven who could 
be definitely identified as having belonged to the Public Economy 
Society, and only two or three—Roberts Vaux, Thomas F. Leam- 
ing, and possibly Joseph R. Paxson—who were on that society’s 
now famous Committee on Public Schools.2* Hence Roberts Vaux, 
who was prominent in both societies, was the outstanding link 
between them. 

It is possible, of course, that the personnel of the Society for 
the Promotion of Public Economy changed considerably during 
the decade between its origin and that of the Society for 
the Promotion of Public Schools. Certainly, the earlier so- 
ciety was still in existence in 1825, when it was authorized by 
law to pay the expenses of commissioners appointed to investi- 


®The story of the organization and early labors of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Economy, and the names of all its 
officers and committee members, are given in Report of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Economy 
(Philadelphia, 1817). 

™The first initial of the “Paxson” who signed the constitution of the 
Pennsylvania, Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, now among the 
Vaux Papers, is practically illegible on that document, hence we are not 
certain that this is the Joseph R. Paxson of the earlier society. 
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gate pauperism in Philadelphia,?* and in 1829, when it was listed 
as giving a loan of $3,000 to the House of Refuge of Philadel- 
phia.** Its days of achievements, worthy of the memory of his- 
tory had, however, ceased with the passage of the School Law of 
1818, and its later composition and activities are obscure. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, 
we may safely say, took little beyond its leader, Roberts Vaux, a 
similarity in title, and a precedent for its method of organizing and 
setting about its tasks, from the Society for the Promotion of 
Public Economy of 1817-18. Who, then, were the men who 
worked so diligently and so successfully, in the name of its coun- 
cil, for the establishment of a public school system in Pennsylvania? 

An examination of the sometimes meager data available about 
these men shows that they were a heterogeneous group not stem- 
ming directly from any one organization, enterprise, or social or 
political entity. They differed as to occupation, creed and party 
affiliations. Yet they were bound by a common tradition of active 
and entirely disinterested philanthropy, almost all of them being 
occupied in various other projects for human betterment before 
or during the period in which they were engaged in the work of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools. 

A striking fact about the men who gave the most genuine service 
in the council of the society is that the majority of them were very 
young. Of the more active members, Mathew Carey was the 
dean; he was sixty-seven in 1827, when the society was formed. 
The president, Roberts Vaux, was forty-one when the society was 
organized ; George M. Stroud, one of the corresponding secretaries, 
who attended more council meetings than any other member and 
served on many committees, was thirty-two; John Wurts, the 
more active of the two vice presidents, was thirty-five; George W. 
Smith, corresponding secretary, who is credited with having orig- 
inated the plan of the society, was twenty-seven; George W. To- 
land, also a corresponding secretary and an energetic participant 
in the activities of the council, was thirty-one; William B. David- 
son, treasurer, was twenty-six; Augustus H. Richards, recording 
secretary, who was second only to Stroud in the number of council 


* Pennsylvania Session Laws, 1824-25, p. 79. 

* First Annual Report of the House of Refuge of Philadelphia (Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1829), p. 13. 

* The biographical data on this and succeeding pages are drawn from a 
variety of sources. 
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meetings which he attended, was twenty-four; and his brother, 
Benjamin W. Richards, who atoned for a less regular attendance 
by a vigorous participation in the affairs of the society, was barely 
thirty at the time the organization was established. Edward 
Bettle was not yet twenty-five. Of those who were elected to the 
council in 1829 or 1830, we find that Walter R. Johnson was 
thirty-five when he joined the council, and that James R. Eckard, 
Job R. Tyson, George M. Wharton, and Caspar Morris were all 
twenty-five or less. Obviously, few of these men could possibly 
have had any connection with the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Economy of 1817-18, except through their 
fathers. 

The comparative youthfulness of the members of the council 
is less remarkable in view of the fact that this was an age when 
many lads graduated from college in their teens, and were serving 
in the state legislature in their twenties, an age when ship cap- 
tains of twenty-one were not to be marvelled at. But the courage 
and optimism and energy with which this band of Philadelphians 
set out to make’ an entire state education-conscious was character- 
istic of the young in any era, or of the eternally youthful, like 
Roberts Vaux and Mathew Carey, who, with a high seriousness 
of purpose, never lose faith in the possibility of improving human 
conditions. 

In factors other than age, the members of the council showed 
a wide range of difference. Several shades of religious opinion 
were represented: Roberts Vaux and Edward Bettle were promi- 
nent in Quaker activities, Mathew Carey was a leading Roman 
Catholic, James R. Eckard was destined to become a Presbyterian 
missionary, Dr. Morris helped to found the Episcopal Hospital 
and the Philadelphia Institute. The latter was a religious and 
educational organization for young men “calculated to make them 
better acquainted with their duty towards God, and render them 
more useful members of society.” It numbered among its bene- 
factors in 1831, Mathew Carey, Thomas and Robert Earp, Jacob 
Lex and William B. Davidson.** 

On political questions, the members of the council of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools also 
differed drastically. John Sergeant, the absentee vice president, 


* Hasard’s Register of Pennsylvania, [IX (April 7, 1832), pp. 212-214. 
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became a leading Whig, running for vice president of the United 
States on the ticket of that party in 1832. Roberts Vaux, while 
declining to run for any major political office, was a Jackson man, 
a, staunch Democrat and a bitter opponent of the so-called “Bank 
Party.” Benjamin W. Richards and George M. Wharton were 
also Democrats, while Mathew Carey, George W. Toland, Weston 
C. Donaldson and others on the council were ardently anti-Jackson 
or Whig. It is possible that these political disagreements, which 
later grew so venomous as to cause the ousting of Roberts Vaux 
in 1834, by the partisans of the United States Bank, from posi- 
tions of honor in several of the institutions he had helped to found, 
contributed to the distintegration of the Public Schools Society 
at the close of 1831, although there is no evidence in the business- 
like Minutes of the Council that political animosities ever inter- 
fered with the work of that body during the four years of its 
existence. 

In the occupation of the members of the council we also find 
a wide variation. The most popular profession among them was 
the legal one. The lawyers on the council included John Wurts, 
George M. Stroud, Augustus H. Richards, John’ Sergeant, Job R. 
Tyson, George M. Wharton and probably William B. Davidson. 
George W. Smith and James R. Eckard had been admitted to the 
bar, but did not practice. There were also many merchants, such 
as Thomas Earp, who had a hardware store; Robert Earp, who 
later amassed a forfune as a founder and president of the Lehigh 
Crane Iron Works; Benjamin W. Richards, who came to be 
known as the last “merchant mayor” of Philadelphia; also Gerard 
Ralston, George W. Toland, and probably George McLeod. Dr. 
Caspar Morris seems to have been the only representative of the 
medical profession on the council. Mathew Carey had made his 
fortune in the publishing business. Roberts Vaux and George 
Washington Smith typified the cultured leisure class. Scorning 
the pursuit of further wealth, they spent their time in promoting 
benevolent and intellectual interests. 

Walter R. Johnson, so far as we know, was the only teacher 
who contributed actively to the work of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Promotion of Public Schools. When he joined the council, 
he was principal of the high school of the Franklin Institute. He 
was teaching in that school, and was acting as professor of mechan- 








— 
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ics and natural philosophy at the Franklin Institute, establishing 
for himself a reputation as a scientist. It is significant of the 
status of the rank and file of teachers at that period that only 
one of them, and he a man of high standing and promise in the 
profession, should be found sharing in the labors of a society 
whose avowed task was the promotion of public schools. 

Whereas a few of the members of the council had attained to 
eminence at the time the society was formed, most of them, as 
might be expected from their ages, had their careers still before 
them. Roberts Vaux had been ‘active as a promoter and an 
organizer of socially helpful institutions for over twenty years. 
In 1825, Mathew, Carey had rejected him as secretary of a meet- 
ing on internal improvements, explaining his action in his diary 
on the ground that some gentlemen had “suggested that the name 
of Roberts Vaux was too cheap by being too often before the 
public.”** John Sergeant had been in politics for about twenty 
years, and was a member of the United States Congress during 
the first two years of the society’s life. John Wurts had already 
won fame in the Pennsylvania legislature, where, on March 1, 
1822, as chairman of the standing committee on education in the 
Senate, he had made a report which had stamped him as an out- 
standing friend of public education.** For the four year period 
roughly concurrent with the life of the society, Wurts was United 
States district attorney. Mathew Carey had retired from active 
headship in his famous publishing house three years before the 
society was organized, after devoting almost forty years to its 
management. But these four men were the only officers and 
council members of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of Public Schools who had attained real distinction by 1827, when 
that society came into being. 

The other, younger members of the council made their chief bids 
for fame during or after the period of the society’s activity. 
Peter Hay, who had been in the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives during the 1825-26 session, served in the Senate from 
1826 to 1830, a fact which probably acounts for the rarity of his 


*°K. W. Rowe, “Mathew Carey, A Study in American Economic Devel- 
opment,” The Johns Hopkirs University Studies in Historical and Political 
Sciences, Series LI, No. 4 (Baltimore, 1933), p. 90; quotation from Carey’s 
Diary. 

* Pennsylvania Senate Journal, 1821-22 (March 1, 1822), pp. 476-96. 
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appearances at council meetings; he later became an alderman, 
and lived to a good old age. Benjamin W. Richards, the merchant, 
served in the House of Representatives, 1827-28, and was mayor 
of Philadelphia during 1829 and from 1830 to 1832. George M. 
Stroud, corresponding secretary, had to his credit one term in 
the state legislature, 1824-25, and was chosen in 1835 to be judge 
of the district court of Philadelphia, a post which he held for 
thirty-four years. Stroud’s colleague as corresponding secretary, 
George W. Smith, was destined to make something of a reputa- 
tion for himself as a writer and an archaeologist. George W. 
Toland served in both houses of the state legislature after the 
death of the society, and in the United States Congress from 1837 
to 1843. Samuel Morris became president of the common council 
of Philadelphia in 1842. Job R. Tyson was later to serve on the 
city council and in the state and United States legislatures. George 
M. Wharton became in 1840 the third president of the Phila- 
delphia school system, succeeding Roberts Vaux and Thomas Dun- 
lap in that post. Dr. Caspar Morris, when he joined the council, 
was on the threshold of a worthy medical career. James R. Eck- 
ard, whom the council had sent to Harrisburg as a lobbyist to 
exert pressure on the legislators of the 1830-31 session in favor of 
a general education law, entered Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1831, was ordained in 1833, spent ten years in the foreign mis- 
sion field, and then, returning to the United States, became famous 
as a preacher and an educator. Walter R. Johnson, already promi- 
nent as an educator in 1829, was to attain even greater fame in 
the years to come as a scientist, a teacher and a writer, and, 
especially, as an authority on American coals. 

Thus we see that although only three or four of the council of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools 
were in any way distinguished when that body was conceived and 
organized, many of them achieved at least a modicum of fame in 
later years. On the other hand, three of them, Edward Bettle, 
William B. Davidson and Augustus H. Richards, were cut off 
by premature death before their promise had had an opportunity 
to materialize,?* and the names of two or three of the others have 
been rescued from complete oblivion only by their connection with 


* Bettle died in 1832, aged 28; Davidson in 1831, aged 30; and A. H. 
Richards in 1839, aged 36. 
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the society. In fact, it may safely be said that, with the exception 
of Sergeant, Carey, and Vaux, the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Schools, in which a group of able and ener- 
getic men pooled their efforts, won a more lasting renown and 
influenced the history of Pennsylvania more vitally than did any 
of the individual members. 

Most members of the council of the society were in truth well 
aware of the importance of organizing to achieve their higher aims, 
and the strongest point of similarity among them was their partici- 
pation in various corporate enterprises for the public welfare. 
Almost every one of them had helped or was to help in the 
formation or management of one or more of the intellectual or 
benevolent societies that were springing up in Philadelphia in 
that period. 

There was, for example, the Philadelphia Society for Alleviat- 
ing the Miseries of Public Prisons, of which Roberts Vaux had 
become a member in 1807 and secretary in 1810. Members of 
the council of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools who were later affiliated with this organization 
included George M. Stroud, Thomas Earp, Gerard Ralston and 
Edward Bettle. There was also the Athenaeum of Philadelphia, 
which was opened in 1814 in quarters above Mathew Carey’s 
bookstore for the purpose of cultivating a literary taste 
and providing a reading and meeting room for members and 
for intellectual visitors to the city. This numbered Roberts 
Vaux among its founders and officers, and also had on its roster 
the names of George W. Smith, William B. Davidson and Samuel 
Norris. The Apprentices’ Library Company of Philadelphia, 
which sought to provide the free use of books to the young work- 
ers of the city, had been created in 1820 by Roberts Vaux and a 
few other young Quakers. From 1823 to 1837, John Sergeant 
was its titular president, while Vaux, from 1820 to 1834, was its 
active first vice president. The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, formed in 1820, largely through the efforts of 
Roberts Vaux, attracted the services of George W. Toland, Ben- 
jamin W. Richards and Edward Bettle. 

The Franklin Institute, for the promotion of science and the 
education of the mechanic classes, claimed George W. Smith as a 
founder, in 1824, and had Mathew Carey as a vice president, 
1824-29, Roberts Vaux as a member of the committee on instruc- 
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tion, 1827, and Walter R. Johnson, as we have noted, as head 
of its high school and one of its lecturers. Mathew Carey and 
Gerard Ralston were leading spirits in the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Promotion of Internal Improvements, 1825-26. Roberts 
Vaux and George W. Smith were in 1824 among the seven found- 
ers of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which Edward 
Bettle and Job R. Tyson joined soon after. The House of Refuge, 
incorporated in 1826 and opened in 1828, was another brain- 
child of Roberts Vaux and a few of his colleagues; it could boast 
of John Sergeant as president, and among its founders, managers 
and benefactors were Dr. Caspar Morris, Thomas Earp, Robert 
Earp, Edward Bettle, Jacob Lex and other members of the council 
of the Public Schools Society. The Infant School Societies, 
begun in Philadelphia the same year as the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Public Schools, embraced among their advisors and 
other supporters Mathew Carey, Roberts Vaux, Benjamin W. 
Richards, John Sergeant, William Davidson and Robert Earp. 
In 1833, less than two years after the dissolution of the Public 
Schools Society, the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind was organized; the name of Roberts Vaux again 
appeared as a founder, and Dr. Caspar Morris and Benjamin W. 
Richards were among those interested. 

This catalogue of associations and names is only fractional. A 
complete list of the diverse societies to which the members of the 
Council of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public 
Schools belonged, of the charitable institutions to which they de- 
voted their, money and energy, would cover many pages. But we 
have, we believe, given enough to indicate that the council mem- 
bers were a race of “founders” and “joiners”; that the service of 
educational and benevolent organizations was habitual with many 
of them; and that Roberts Vaux, their president, was outstanding 
in this type of service. As a matter of fact, Roberts Vaux listed, 
in his own handwriting, some time before his death, no less than 
forty-nine associations and institutions with which he was or had 
been affiliated, exclusive of governmental commissions on which 
he had served and minor political positions which he had held.*® 

We may notice, in the above pages, that, while the active work- 


*® This list, in the form of two undated MSS., is preserved among the Vaux 
Papers. 
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ers for the Public Schools Society were nearly all participants in 
other socially-minded organizations, there was no other single 
society which claimed the attention of a large number of them. 
It is probable that the interest outside of the society that was 
common to the greatest number of them was the supervision of 
the Philadelphia public schools. 

Roberts Vaux’s committee on public schools of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Promotion of Public Economy, 1817-18, 
was, as we have observed, responsible for the passage of the 
Philadelphia school law of 1818. Of the school system founded 
in Philadelphia under this act, Roberts Vaux became the first 
president, in 1818; and he and seven other members of his com- 
mittee on public schools were listed as local directors in the 
First Annual Report of the Controllers of the First School District 
of Pennsylvania, while he and two other members of his committee 
appeared on the superior board of controllers of the schools.*° 
By 1827, however, Vaux was the only one of these who was 
still a controller, and only four others of his original committee 
remained as directors.*t Of these four, none except Thomas F. 
Leaming joined with Vaux in signing the constitution of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools in 
1827, and he became merely a contributing member without a 
share in the work of the council. 

However, the boards of directors and controllers of the Phila- 
delphia public schools, as constituted in 1827 and the immediately 
succeeding years, did contribute many important members to the 
Public Schools Society. Besides Roberts Vaux, who continued 
as a director for the first section, a member of the board of 
controllers, and president of the entire system from 1818 until 
his retirement in December, 1831, the board of controllers in 
1827 included George McLeod, who had been on one of the orig- 
inal boards of directors, and Benjamin W. Richards, while George 
M. Stroud, George W. Toland, Thomas Earp, Jacob Lex and 
John A. Leamy were directors of the schools in 1827.°* Further- 
more, twenty of the names subscribed to the constitution of the 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, among the Vaux 
Papers, are found in the lists of controllers and directors for 

*” First Annual Report (February 11, 1819), pp. 14-15. 


» Ninth Annual Report (February 22, 1827), pp. 13-14. 
Ibid. 
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1827. We may well picture Vaux or Stroud, or one of the 
other men who were vitally interested in the prospects of the 
society, passing the constitution around at the directors’ meetings 
for signatures. 

Of the men added to the council after 1827, at least three—Job 
R. Tyson, James R. Eckard and George M. Wharton— were 
also directors of the Philadelphia schools.** This gives a total 
of eleven members of the council who were also on the school 
boards for Philadelphia during the years in which the council 
was functioning. Roberts Vaux, who was a founder both of the 
Philadelphia school system and of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Promotion of Public Schools, and who presided over the 
schools for fourteen years and over the society for the last four 
of those years, was the strongest link between the two, although 
decidedly not the only link. It was but natural that, when the 
council of the society decided to utilize the Philadelphia Model 
School to train teachers for other sections of the state, it chose 
Vaux to be in charge of both the training and the supplying of 
teachers.** It was also natural that, with so strong an admixture 
of members who were actually engaged in managing the Phila- 
delphia public schools or in private educational ventures, the coun- 
cil should proceed intelligently and effectively with its task of rous- 
ing Pennsylvania to demand better legislative provision for state- 
wide education. 

Constituted as it was of a number of young men just setting 
out on their life work, with a leaven of a few older, more experi- 
enced heads, of men widely separated by their political and religi- 
ous views and their modes of making a livelihood, but united by 
their common interest in organized philanthropies and in the 
spread of learning, the council of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Schools functioned with apparent unanimity 
of purpose for four years. Its surveys of education in Pennsyl- 
vania were quoted as authoritative in the highest governmental 
circles in the state,*® its memorials were signed by thousands 


= Cf. Thirteenth Annual Report (February 22, 1831), p. 13. 

™* Minutes of the Council, November, 1828; December 7, 1828; January 1, 
1829; February 5, 1829. 

* Cf. Governor Wolf’s annual message to the legislature, December 8, 
1830, Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, 907; also Report of the 
Commission on Education, House of Representatives, read February 15, 1833, 
Pennsylvania House Journal, 1832-33, II, p. 525. 
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before being forwarded to the legislature. schools were formed 
in several remote parts of the state as a result of its efforts,®* and, 
before it disintegrated, the law of April, 1831, establishing a 
state-wide general education fund, was placed on the statute books 
of Pennsylvania. 

To Roberts Vaux, veteran founder, organizer, and officer of 
many philanthropic and educational societies and institutions, must 
go much of the credit for bringing and holding together the 
heterogeneously constituted and yet highly effective Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, of which he was 
both an originator and the faithful president. 


* Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, March 27, 1830, “Public Educa- 
tion,” a reprint of the minutes and the report of the council for the society’s 
meeting of March 22, 1830. 











ROMANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY! 


By Herman L. Cottins, Litt.D. 
“Girard” of the Philadelphia Inquirer 


HEN the school teachers of New England wrote all the 
school history books, if a thing had not happened in or 
about Boston—it was not fit to print. 

In the first history of America which I read, that little riot 
known as the Boston Massacre got a full page. The whole story 
of Pennsylvania was dismissed in six lines. The only thing about 
this Keystone colony worth recording in that book was the fact 
that a rotund Quaker named William Penn had founded a Com- 
monwealth dedicated to the proposition that everybody might pray 
as he pleased. A libelous portrait accompanied the text, revealing 
an aged Penn in a broad-brim hat and shad-belly coat, both as 
drab as the story of Pennsylvania itself. 

Fifty years before I opened that grotesque history book, the 
celebrated Philadelphia lawyer, Horace Binney, born to the purple 
and educated at Harvard, wrote that Pennsylvanians ever seemed 
to delight in honoring men and things outside of Pennsylvania 
while belittling or completely ignoring those within. Smear Penn- 
sylvania or forget it—that was the idea. A bigoted and grasping 
New England governor, who treated the Indians as if they were a 
conquered-pagan race, was more to be glorified in print than 
Penn, who was the only real statesman among all the colonizers. 

Penn was by far the most imposing figure who appeared in the 
whole era of American colonization. Judged by modern standards 
he was the only one who knew how to perform the job intelligently. 
Penn was a Quaker, but never a pacifist. He had worn the steel 
breastplate of a soldier and his best portrait shows him in that 
war-like habiliment. A tall, handsome Oxford athlete and only 
thirty-eight when he met the Indians under the famous elm tree 
at Shackamaxon—not the fat old man shown in my absurd 
school book. 


* Read at the Joint Session of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies and the Pennsylvania Historical Association, October 26, 1935. 
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Penn had bought from his king a tract of 46,000 square miles 
of American real estate. Then what was his job? To make it 
profitable. How could that be done most surely and speedily? By 
persuading shiploads of settlers to sail up the Delaware and buy 
farms and building lots. And how could he persuade them to 
come here into this wilderness then covered with an unbroken 
forest rather than go elsewhere? Propaganda! Penn’s methods 
of real estate promoton antedated by two centuries the technique 
of California and Florida land boomers. His pamphlets broad- 
cast over England, Holland and Germany are excellent reading 
even today. They pictured his beloved Pennsylvania in colors 
brighter than the rainbow. 

Everything was here—rich soil, gigantic white pines, oak, hick- 
ory, chestnut and hemlock, streams choked with fish—big ones, 
too, although not so big as the countless deer that could be bought 
from Indians for two shillings apiece. 

That was not enough. Penn was the one colonizer who saw 
that something far better than even a good bargain in real estate 
was essential. So he heralded his immortal peace treaty with the 
Indians which guaranteed safety from the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife. That was in the nature of a statesman-like insurance 
policy which protected every inhabitant of Penn’s domain in pos- 
session of the property he had purchased. And for the first fifty 
years nobody in Pennsylvania was murdered by an Indian. 

Even that guarantee did not suffice the broad and liberal pur- 
poses of William Penn. He went further and also guaranteed 
religious freedom. The combination thus set up by the Founder 
was unbeatable. Instantly the sequel was proved. More settlers 
poured into Penn’s colony in fifty years than had gone into older 
Massachusetts, New York or Virginia in 100 years. Those grim- 
visaged Pilgrims in New England were not only sour in matters 
of religion, but they dealt heavily in hardships. They wrote back 
to their friends in the old country about privation and starvation, 
misery and want. Their gloomy tales were reddened by the stories 
of massacre and midnight raids by aborigines. In short, the hardy 
Puritan father was a bear on his newly acquired country. 

Penn, on the contrary, while a convert of George Fox, was 
never a narrow-minded religious partisan. He welcomed the 
Catholic and so you see in Philadelphia today old St. Joseph’s 
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Church, which was the first one under the British flag where Cath- 
olics might worship without restriction of any kind. He hailed 
the Jew, the German Pietists and Mennonites, the Schwenkfeldians 
and the French Huguenots with as much enthusiasm as he did 
any member of the Society of Friends from England, Wales or 
Ireland. 

As a salesman Penn was better than P. T. Barnum. For sheer 
luck he beat “Coaloil Johnnie” Steele. His luck led him to buy 
what has long proved to be in natural resources the richest slice 
of the American continent. Penn didn’t live long enough to learn 
about that, but we know. 

Unpopular old ladies in New England were denounced as 
witches ; they were ducked, whipped and even burned. But when 
Penn sat as a judge at the trial of a woman accused of witch- 
craft that astute statesman, like another Solomon, rendered his 
verdict to the effect that the prisoner was reputed to be a witch, 
but nobody had been able to prove that she had succeeded in hexing 
anybody. 

We heard in recent times Pierpont Morgan described and 
praised as a bull on America, He borrowed the idea from Penn, 
who in all respects was as optimistic about Pennsylvania in the 
seventeenth century as Charlie Schwab has ever appeared to be 
in the twentieth. 

The glories of his domain so eloquently painted by him, drew 
to his colony mixed races of the very highest types who ventured 
to settle anywhere on this continent. And that early blending of 
the best human stock from Holland, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and the British Isles was the reason why Pennsylvania 200 
years ago began to sit in the sun as the foremost industrial king- 
dom in the Western Hemisphere. It has retained that place ever 
since. In volume, in diversity and in the bold romance back of 
its industrial supremacy, Pennsylvania’s local history is by far the 
most appealing. 

Every section, I might almost say every one of the sixty-seven 
counties of Pennsylvania, has an alluring local history. This 
should never be ignored in our schools and our more than fifty 
colleges. 

That old school book of mine told me about the Forty-niners of 
California and the gold rush. But it had in it not one word about 
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the infinitely greater bonanza discovered in the black diamonds of 
Schuylkill, Carbon, Luzerne and Lackawanna counties. The 
anthracite of these four Pennsylvania counties has been converted 
into twenty times more dollars than have ever been dug from 
all the gold and silver mines of California. Every year for the 
past century the output of Pennsylvania coal has exceeded that of 
any other state in the Union. It is a fact that 12,000 square 
miles of the old Keystone rests comfortably upon a bed of coal. 
Out of that black bed was born the solid basis for America’s 
industrial empire. 

_ Nor were the Forty-niners of the Sierras a bit more picturesque 
than the Fifty-niners who swept from the four corners of the 
earth into Venango county. There it was that Col. Drake’s 
unerring drill unleashed the world’s first petroleum well. Oil is 
today a major factor in human activities. Twenty-five million 
automobiles scurry over the roads of the United States and every 
one of them by virtue of gasoline. Every airplane that wings 
its way in the skies is there only because its engines are fed upon 
gasoline. The discovery of petroleum along Oil Creek in Penn- 
sylvania was therefore an epochal world event. How many school 
boys and girls know it? They are zealously taught the exact day 
of the month and the year on the calendar that the Middle Ages 
began or ended. They know when some silly king was enthroned 
or beheaded, but they never read in their school books that Wil- 
liamsport was the capital of the American lumber industry. Yet 
the conversion of primeval forests into the timber required for 
a million homes was as picturesque and romantic a thing and 
infinitely more important to mankind than all the diamond mines 
in Kimberley. 

One of the most famous lectures ever heard was Dr. Conwell’s 
immortal “Acres of Diamonds.” It centered on the legend of a 
man who wandered all over alien lands in search of diamonds 
and then, disappointed, came back to his old home,and found 
acres of precious stones at his own front door. ‘And in like 
fashion it has been the custom to lead Pennsylvania school chil- 
dren all over the earth in their quest for historical facts, and then 
keep the book of Pennsylvania itself under a padlock., They are 
being cheated out of the most fascinating kind of history obtain- 
able by anyone and that is the annals of one’s own homeland. I’d 
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rather that my boy should know how and when and why canal 
boats were flung over the Allegheny Mountains than to memorize 
the date when another king of Spain lost his job. 

What real romance lay behind that daring plan to carry a 
canal across the backbone of Pennsylvania 1800 feet high! It 
was accomplished. 

The only woman in history whose name is commonly associated 
with salt is Lot’s wife, and who actually knows her name? Any- 
how, the poor lady was turned into a pillar of salt and thus became 
safely embalmed in Biblical lore for all time. But another woman 
in Cambria county dealt in salt in a far more profitable way and 
yet I doubt if any one of a million and a half Pennsylvania school 
pupils today ever heard of her. Nevertheless when Mrs. Deemer 
one day in 1812 dipped a cup of water from a little spring along 
the Conemaugh she was astonished. It tasted like a drink from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and well it might, since it was most decidedly 
salty. . 

Well, that discovery by a Cambria county daine, who is totally 
ignored by Pennsylvania history books, started what for sixty 
years was a bustling industry all over the western portion of this 
state. Salt wells by the scores were drilled and then Pittsburgh 
cut off its importations of salt from Philadelphia, for which it 
had paid $5 a bushel. 

Wherever you motor today you cross beautiful bridges of con- 
crete. They will stand the stress of weather and time longer than 
the Coliseum of Rome. How many Pennsylvania school students 
have been told that the Portland. cement business of America was 
born-in the Lehigh Valley and still has there its foremost abiding 
place? But concrete as you see it fashioned in majestic architec- 
ture or lining important subways and vast dams is 100 times more 
important in the lives of 130,000,000 Americans than is a knowl- 
edge of the particular day when the battle of Blenheim was fought. 

Pennsylvania produced the slate for all the school slates used 
in Pennsylvania in my boyhood days. I never knew it then, but 
I was sent to the foot of the class if I couldn’t sing-song the names 
of all the capes in Asia. 

That is a distortion of true history values. It is more interest- 
ing to me to know that virtually all commercial mushrooms that 
smother our beefsteaks emanate from West Chester than to read 
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that 2313 soldiers were killed or wounded in a battle fought 
200 years ago. 

The Constitution of the United States was written and the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted in the same room of 
our old State House in Philadelphia. There was no picture of that 
historic relic in my school book, yet there was a glowing piece 
about Faneuil Hall in Boston, also a picture, and why? Well, 
because Sam Adams was a god in the eyes of the New England 
schoolmaster who wrote my school book and Pennsylvania school 
authorities were too dumb to recognize true historic merits. 

Most everybody goes occasionally to a bank to take out or put 
in. American banking began in Pennsylvania. And so did Amer- 
ican fire insurance and marine insurance and life insurance. And 
America insurance today, measured in dollars, is the greatest 
single business on earth. The first policy against loss of fire writ- 
ten on this side the Atlantic was issued by a company organized 
by Franklin and it is still doing business 180 years afterwards. A 
lowly Philadelphia Negro servant deposited the first dollar in the 
first American savings bank. 

The first American Bible, the first American magazine, the first 
daily newspaper, the first cartoon, the first penny newspaper, the 
first trade newspaper and the first magazine for women were all 
Pennsylvania products, yet they registered less impression upon , 
Pennsylvania school books than did a Connecticut wooden nutmeg. 

Zealous was that old New England schoolmaster, in writing for 
my history book the story of the Boston Tea Party. For aught I 
learned from it to the contrary Massachusetts led the colonies in 
its protest against taxed tea. It is true that Sam Adams did lead 
a boisterous mob at Boston harbor and wantonly destroyed prop- 
erty not owned. by the Crown of England, but by a trading com- 
pany. But as for originating a protest on taxed tea, Sam Adams 
is entitled to a booby prize. Two weeks before his riotous affair at 
Boston, Philadelphia had turned back the tea-laden ship Polly when 
it had arrived at Marcus Hook. No tea was dumped in the Dela- 
ware, that is true, but not an ounce of it was put on Pennsylvania 
soil to be consumed by Pennsylvania people. 

At least thirty years before that, the Pennsylvania ironmasters 
in the Schuylkill Valley, where the American iron industry was 
born, made the first formal protest to a British Parliament against 
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the evils of an English tax levied upon Pennsylvania iron shipped 
to London. That was the first thunder which proclaimed the 
Revolutionary War. Did my history book mention that fact? It 
did not, nor did it relate the tremendous epoch of Pennsylvania 
iron and steel. Two-fifths of all American steel is today manu- 
factured in the Keystone and never once in the last 175 years 
a less proportion than that . 

It was a far leap from that tiny pioneer forge of Thomas 
Rutter, built about 220 years ago in the Schuylkill Valley, to the 
colossal mills at Bethlehem, Steelton, Johnstown and Pittsburgh, but 
the blazing fires of Perinsylvania blast furnaces have never once 
been out since 1717. There is something Plutarchian in this 
amazing epic of Pennsylvania iron, yet our school children hear 
less about it than they learn of the reign of Rameses. 

I can still repeat almost verbatim the well propagandized yarn 
about how the Sixth Massachusetts regiment met a mob in Balti- 
more in April, 1861. All the inference I could get as a boy from 
that New England version of history was that Massachusetts was 
Johnny-on-the-job and first to present to Lincoln its good and 
perfectly blue blood to put down secession. I venture to declare 
that not a boy or a girl at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, knew the 
true story that the Logan Guards of Lewistown were the first 
in Washington in that appalling crisis. An official statement by 
Simon Cameron, then Secretary of War, confirms that fact beyond 
any argument. 

Jefferson and John Adams wrote letters to each other when 
they were old men in reference to what they deemed the mythical 
Mecklenberg Declaration of Independence. Neither of them had 
apparently ever heard that the Fair Play men along lonely Pine 
Creek in northern Pennsylvania had by strange coincidence met 
on July 4, 1776, and adopted a declaration of renouncing their 
allegiance to King George the Third of England. These things 
in which Pennsylvania has been first or a leader were not born of 
chance. 

Penn’s colony was outstanding from the beginning as this 
nation’s melting pot of the best and strongest of European races. 
Their meeting and intermarriage here produced a new kind of 
race with aggressiveness and daring. That accounted for the 
bewildering variety of industries and enterprises. 
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Not by accident came here the first medical school, the first 
law school, the first school of pharmacy in the United States. 
And it was not luck that made John Bartram our country’s pioneer 
botanist who imported as well as exported rare trees and plants. 

A few years ago was celebrated here the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of that illustrious scientist, Dr. Joseph Leidy. I then 
heard a distinguished professor of New England say that when 
Leidy was born, Pennsylvania was a century ahead of New York 
and Massachusetts in the matter of scientific advancement. Do 
your school histories give even a hint of that astonishing fact? 

There are in the United States at least 80,000 physicians, twice 
that many lawyers and about four times as many preachers. Is 
it not worth at least one footnote in a Pennsylvania school history 
that the American education of such professional men started in 
Pennsylvania? I think those facts are more helpful to general 
culture than to know that Barbara Frietchie hung a flag out her 
window at Frederick or that Sheridan galloped twenty miles to 
reach the spot where he should have been in the first place. 

Father of the Democratic Party they style Thomas Jefferson, 

although he might not qualify as a 100 per cent Democrat today. 
But United States Senator William Maclay, of Dauphin county, 
was leading Democracy’s battling hosts outside the Federal breast- 
works when Ambassador Jefferson was hob-nobbing with the 
Revolutionists in Paris. Maclay did the fighting while Jefferson 
became President, but one was from Pennsylvania, the other from 
Virginia. 
_ All fond mothers who hope that their sons will go to the 
White House had better move quickly out of Pennsylvania and 
into a state where the fashion is not to belittle or slur home insti- 
tutions and ignore domestic history. 

A state wherein Washington spent ten years on official duty— 
by far the most important part of his masterful career—can 
scarcely lack in romance or historic materials. His shots at Fort 
Necessity sounded the drums for a seven years’ war in Europe 
and made England the master of Canada. 

The first armed resistance to Federal power was seen in the 
insurrection of Monongahela whisky distillers. The second was 
witnessed when John Fries, a Bucks county auctioneer, fomented 
his little rebellion against President Adams’ house tax. At Chris- 
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tiana was seen the first pitched battle and human casualty over 
the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Ours is the only state whose map was unrolled for battles in 
three major wars of America. It was the scene up in lovely 
Wyoming Valley of the deadliest Indian encounter ever known in 
any of the thirteen original colonies. Here was sounded the 
first formal protest made in the United States against human 
slavery. Here was ordered, designed and fabricated the Stars and 
Stripes of our country—now the oldest flag of any important coun- 
try in the world. 

In Pennsylvania at Gettysburg was spoken the most widely 
quoted oration ever delivered by a man of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Here, too, was written and first read the most frequently quoted 
phrase ever applied to any human being—‘First in War, First in 
Peace, First in the Hearts of His Countrymen.” On Germantown 
avenue was painted that portrait of Washington and since multi- 
plied billions of times on money and postage stamps. 

There were farms in all the colonies, but in Pennsylvania was 
organized the pioneer Ameriean Agricultural Society. Flowers 
grow everywhere, but in Pennsylvania was seen the first American 
Horticultural Society. On the yellowed ledgers of our country’s 
first and now oldest commercial seed firm you may read the 
names of such eminent customers as Washington and Jefferson. 

No other American literary product has been so often quoted 
or reprinted in so many foreign languages as Poor Richard’s 
immortal “Way to Health.” 

So, whether it be viewed in the light of its enlightened creation 
by Penn or by its unparalleled variety and titanic proportions in 
industry, or in its daring originality in starting worth-while things 
which have survived the centuries, or by its cultural development 
and pioneering in the fields of education or in the romantic weld- 
ing of the best peoples of Europe, you will, as Kipling wrote, “find 
it all in Pennsylvania this morning.” 




















DANIEL AND SQUIRE BOONE—A STUDY 
IN HISTORICAL SYMBOLISM 


By JoHN JosEPH STOUDT 
Allentown, Pa. 


6é HEN grandfather died he left eight children, fifty-two 

grandchildren, ten great-grandchildren—in all seventy, 
being as many as the house of Jacob which came into Egypt.”* This 
significant entry in the Boone family Bible records the death of 
George Boone III, the head of the family which came to America, 
and the grandfather of the American Moses. Here is a poetic 
coincidence in truth that assumes the aspect of destiny because 
Grandson Daniel led his people into a promised land—into that 
rarely trodden Canaan of Kentucke. 

It was on November 2, 1734, that Daniel Boone was born among 
the patterned hills of Oley in German Pennsylvania.? His father 
was Squire, third child of grandfather George, and he had come 
to America with his older brother and sister during the early 
months of 1713.5 On November 27, 1720, he held Sarah Mor- 
gan’s hand and in a solemn manner declared to the Gwynedd 
Meeting that he took her to wife. In the chapter of “begats” 
that followed, these Quaker pioneers named their first son Israel.‘ 
The parallel of coincidences was continued. 

When Lord Byron pays tribute to Daniel Boone in Don Juan 
he does so because he sees in that Kentucky “general” a much 
sought-after person: Jean Rousseau’s natural man. Yet the 
poetry of fact was never so attractive to Byron as the poetry 
of fiction and the pleasing conception of Daniel nourished by the 
poet is just about as near the truth as Parson Weems’s biogra- 
phy is to the actual George Washington. His difficulty in retaining 
a balanced historical judgment lay in the fact that Boone became 
a symbol of what he conceived the common purpose animating 
American life to be. If Daniel was “even in age the child of 

Hazel A. Spraker, The Boone Family (Rutland, Vt., 1922), p. 23. Here- 
after cited as the Boone Genealogy. 

* Tbid., p. 2788. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 
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nature,” he was so not because of any desire on his part to return 
to the primordial past. No! The start of his westward trek 
derived not from philosophy but from religion. It came, not 
out of the harsh demands of economic necessity, but from the 
colorful discipline of a Quaker Meeting. 

Oddly enough this is typically Pennsylvanian because this state 
began with a tinge of idealism and of poetry. Penn’s Holy 
Experiment was just that! He willingly adventured in this new 
land with slim probability of financial return because he had 
dreamed a noble dream. His lands to the west of the Delaware 
were welcoming lands. Those hills which Benjamin West so 
lovingly painted held out their arms to the diligent seekers of 
truth. In this new world Penn’s new state gave birth to a new 
state of mind. It became what he wished it to be: a veritable 
vale of peace. His thought was of a land sanctified by serene 
living, of a kind of garden for the Friends of God. And some- 
how this dream—unlike Plato’s and More’s—became an actuality. 
Somehow it was given to William Penn alone to build on earth 
his new heaven. 

And Oley, which the casual-minded biographers of Boone call 
a “grim, sparsely-settled frontier region,” was just such a garden. 
Here, near feminine hills and child-like streams, Welsh Quakers, 
German Pietists, Scotch Covenanters, Swedish Lutherans, English 
Puritans, and French Huguenots raised upon the foundations of 
this noble dream their earthly heaven. A mere catalogue of their 
sectarian names enlivens a century dulled by an overdose of 
deism: Mennonites, Dunkards, Moravians, Reformed, Lutheran, 
Amish, Quakers, Schwenkfeldians, Catholics, Universalists, and 
a very curious local sect, the Newborns. Here in this small valley, 
the better elements of the Old World united to produce a live- 
and-let-live Christianity—a life broad in scope and deep in religious 
experience. Names full of color and romance stand out across 
these years of national history: George DeBenneville, Ellis 
Hughes, Andrew Eschenbach, Mordecai Lincoln, Jean Bertholet, 
Anthony Lee, Yost Yoder, John Hanks, Martin Schenkel, and 
Matthias Bauman. In this valley, only ten miles across, Penn’s 
noble dream became the Holy Experiment. In this valley Daniel 
Boone was born. 

At first glance the place and circumstance of Daniel’s birth 
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does not seem of any positive, formative influence but like many 
other casual events of history this one must be viewed in its 
proper light. The danger with these correlations lies in the fact 
that when once suspected the historian is apt to give them undue 
weight. The influences of Oley—if they did effect Daniel’s char- 
acter—were positive and during the first half of the eighteenth 
century the dominating one was religious. 

Here religion was vital. It was the be-all and the end-all of 
life. Nothing supplanted it. Pietism dominated, but a Pietism 
distrustful of legalism, discontented with rationality, and disgusted 
with dogmatic theology. Rooted as they were in a positive mysti- 
cism there were only two possible ways for these people of Oley to 
go—there was asceticism as later manifested by a small movement 
to Ephrata, and then there was hedonism which never was fol- 
lowed at all. The Oley way of life was simple: it was based on 
the Greek notion of moderation and upon the Teutonic instinct 
of frugality. The‘ age-old antagonism between legalism and 
libertinism was here dissolved and in the white-hot crucible of a 
new land the elements of these differing sects were fused into a 
mass already alloyed with continental mysticism. Instead of a 
Hebraistic strictness of conscience, instead of Hellenistic spon- 
taneity of consciousness, these people possessed the conception of 
conscience and of consciousness wholly dependent upon God. 
It was here that Daniel Boone was born on November 2, 1734, 
according to the new style of reckoning. 


That George Boone IV left the rich slopes and emerald pastures 
of Devonshire to come to America to marry his beloved Deborah 
cannot be said. It is, at the very least, a pleasing speculation 
suggested in part by the facts. As the colorful history of the 
Boones in Pennsylvania is gleaned from the musty tomes of the 
past, one family trait appears predominant. It is their proneness 
to marry at will. Quakers that they were, they may have heeded 
the sane advice given by William Penn: “Never marry but for 
love; but see that thou lovest what is lovely.”® 

The real motive for George’s emigration is most likely embedded 
in the fact that on July 27, 1713, only a few months after his 


5 William Penn, Fruits of Solitude (Philadelphia, 1792), p. 22. 
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arrival in Philadelphia, he married Deborah Howell of Haver- 
ford whom he had known and loved back home in Devonshire.® 
After his marriage he settled down on a farm near Abington, 
his brother Squire and his sister Sarah living with him—these 
three being the original Boone immigrants to Pennsylvania. 

The records of deeds and titles for this period fail to show any 
transfer of lands to George Boone IV, and it must be assumed 
that he settled down on land not his own, probably as a tenant 
farmer—a situation more nearly suited to his age and condition. 
There are traditional rumors that he taught the Abington Meet- 
ing School, but these need verification. On October 26, 1713, 
he produced a certificate of his good and orderly conversation 
while a member of the Monthly Meeting at Bradwitch, Devon- 
shire. This was well received by the Friends at Abington." 

The year 1714 must have been eventful for his sister Sarah. 
Jacob Stover (variously spelled Stauber and Stober) purchased 
500 acres of land along the Manatawney Creek in Oley.’ His 
motive is embedded in the fact that on March 15, 1714, he married 
Sarah in the city of Philadelphia. Stover was plain—a Mennonite. 

The letters which these children sent back home fired the 
imagination of their persecuted Quaker father. Across the seas 
there was a new land, free from tyranny, where acreage was 
cheap and plentiful. Grandfather George decided to bring the 
remainder of the family to the New World, and these Boones 
are said to have arrived in Philadelphia on September 29, 1717.° 
They lived for a few weeks with George Boone IV at Abington. 
On October 31, 1717, grandfather produced a certificate in 
Gwynedd Meeting of his good life and orderly conversation while 
a member of the Monthly Meeting at Callumpton in Great 
Britain. This was well received by the Friends of Gwynedd.° 

George Boone IV occupied the early months of 1718 by making 
a transcript of the Abington Meeting Records.** In October he 
bought 400 acres along the Manatawney, near Jacob Stover’s tract, 
at £14 per hundred acres and fourteen shillings quit rent—lands 


* Boone Genealogy, pp. 27, 590. 
" Ibid., p. 590. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

* Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 

* Ibid., pp. 21, 591. 
* Tbid., pp. 28, 590. 
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that today would bring a stunning figure.’* In February of this 
year (and it must be remembered that February was the last 
month) his father also purchased 400 acres of land near his son’s 
lands at the same price’* 

The dominant family trait appeared in June, 1720, when grand- 
father George acknowledged to the Gwynedd Meeting “his for- 
wardness in giving consent to John Webb to keep company with 
his daughter (Mary) in order to marry, contrary to the established 
order among Friends.’** John Webb solved the difficulty by join- 
ing the Meeting. 

The first documentary allusion to the Boones in Oley occurs in 
a petition to the Provincial Court in Philadelphia requesting the 
formation of Oley Township out of what was then Philadelphia. 
George Boone (III or IV?) and Jacob Stover were among the 
signers. The date of this document was September 5, 1720.** 

Seven years afterwards the inhabitants of the western part of 
the region petitioned for a road from Conrad Weiser’s fast- 
growing settlement in Tulpehocken to Oley: 


September 1727. 
To the Honorable Bench: 

We, whose names are herewith inscribed, ye inhab- 
itants of ye northwest part of ye township of Oley & 
Tulpehocken & parts adjacent; having no road as yet 
established amongst us by means whereof we suffer 
diver inconveniences & a great part of ye land at present 
not settled, through which ye hereby petitioned road is 
naturally designated to go by of; whereof there will 
be no opposition in ye laying it out. 

Wherefore, we, your petitioners, humbly request that 
you will be pleased to order a highroad to be laid out, 
beginning at ye Lutheran Meeting House at Tulpehocken 
and to end at ye high road at Ye Quaker Meeting House 
near George Boone’s mill in Oley. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray !*® 


Among the signers of this petition was Benjamin Boone, the 
seventh child of Grandfather George. 


% Tbid., p. 28. 
* [bid., > 21. 
* Tbid., p. 21. 


™P.C rol, Annals of the Oley Valley (Reading, Pa., 1926), p. 22. 
* Ibid., p. 21ff 
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On December 3, 1728, Squire Boone became the owner of a 
tract of land in New Britain township, Bucks county, when 147 
acres were deeded him by Thomas Shute of Philadelphia. Less 
than two years afterwards, on October 20, 1730, he purchased 
15834 acres from Ralph Ashton situated a mile and a half from 
the Oley Meeting House.** Tradition holds that he moved into 
Oley during the spring of 1731. 

With the coming of the third decade of the century the Boones 
increased both in numbers and in prosperity. One of their num- 
ber was already in the west, for in 1730 Jacob Stover secured a 
conditional grant of 10,000 acres in what is now Massanutten 
County, Virginia."° He was probably the purchasing agent for 
a group of Pennsylvanians who migrated there. In 1733 Grand- 
father George erected a large stone house to supercede the log 
cabin.*° It is said that he never lived in it, preferring the simple 
life. In this same year George Boone IV purchased 1,500 acres 
from Stover’s tract, the titles of which were confirmed in Decem- 
ber, 1735.24 

Daniel Boone was born on October 22, 1734, “old stile, hence 
new stile November 2, 1734.22 He was the sixth of eleven chil- 
dren: Sarah, Israel, Samuel, Jonathan, Elizabeth, Daniel, Mary, 
George, Edward, Squire Jr., and Hannah. The first four of these 
were born in Bucks county. In this same year George Boone IV 
received 277 acres of land in Oley by patent from Thomas Penn.” 
One acre of this he deeded to Anthony Lee, John Webb (his 
brother-in-law), and Squire Boone for a consideration of twenty 
shillings. These in turn conveyed it to Ellis Hughes, Thomas 
Ellis, and James Boone in trust for a house of worship for the 
people called Quakers in Oley, on which they could erect a house 
of worship and lay out a burial plot.** It is not clear whether 
George Boone IV purchased the land surrounding the old meet- 


™ Boone Genealogy, p. 33. 
* Ibid., p. 33. 
* John W. Wayland, History of Shenandoah County, Virginia (Harrison- 
burg, Va., 1927), p. 7. 
* Boone lane pp. 21, 22. 
* J. W. Wayland, History of —_—- County, Virginia, quoting from 
Orange County Deed Book, III, 159. 
* Boone Genealogy, pp. 34ff. 
® Ibid., p. 589. 
.* eeaaibie of the Historical Society of Berks County II, (Reading, Pa., 
1899), p. 224. 
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ing house, or whether a new one was erected. There was a 
meeting house standing at the time the transfer was made. In 
1734 George Boone III, George Boone IV, and Squire Boone 
are listed as freeholders in Oley. Stover’s name is not on the 
list.2° The records of the Meeting now begin. 

On December 27, 1739, Richard Lunday complained against 
Joseph Gibson of some difference between them and the Meeting 
appointed several overseers, among whom was Squire Boone, to 
investigate. Next month the difference was reported settled.** 
Second Month (April), 1741, discovered a complaint against 
John James for scandalous action. George Boone and James 
Boone were appointed to investigate. Someone was accused of 
palming a red fox for a gray one.** 

In July, 1742, the dominant trait of. the Boones again appears: 


Whereas Sarah, the daughter of Squire Boone, hath 
contrary to the good order used amongst Friends joined 
herself in marriage to one that is not joined to our 
Society ; & it being by sundry persons supposed, that her 
father & mother have countenanced their proceedings ; 
it is ordered that Richard Lunday, John Scarlet & 
Thomas Ellis make proper inquiry into the said affair 
and report to the next Meeting.”® 


These men did as they were bidden, reporting that they had spoken 
to Squire Boone 


touching his daughter . . . & that the said Squire declareth 
that he was in no ways countenancing or consenting 
to the said marriage; but confesseth himself at fault in 
keeping them in his house after he knew of their keeping 
company, (but he was in a great streight not knowing 
what to do, seeing he was somewhat sensible that they had 
been too conversant before) & hopeth to be more careful 
in the future.”® 


Sarah’s husband was named John Wilcox. 


* bid. 

Exeter Meeting Records, Book A. (Since these entries are made under 
proper date, pagination is omitted.) 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The meeting for Tenth Month (December), 1747, ordered 
Thomas Ellis, John Hughes, and James Boone to draw up a 
“Testimony” against Israel Boone “for marrying a wife not in 
unity with Friends,” and to bring it to the next meeting. Not 
content with investigating Israel, they also appointed James Boone 
and Daniel Coles to speak with Squire Boone for countenancing 
his son’s disorderly conduct.*° 

At the next Monthly Meeting the clerk read this “Testimony” 
against Israel: 


Whereas Israel Boone, son of Squire Boone of Exeter, 
having been educated and brought up amongst Friends, 
& as a member of this Meeting, hath of late married a 
wife not in unity with Friends; tho’ he has been pre- 
cautioned of the dangerous consequences which mixt 
marriages are subject to by Friends who at the request of 
his parents spoke with him; notwithstanding which he 
rejected the advice given him by those who desired his 
present & future welfare, to the fulfilling & accomplish- 
ing of his own will; Therefore this Meeting thinks them- 
selves engaged for the clearing of the Blessed Truth & 
the Professors thereof to give public testimony against 
him as not being a member amongst us till such a time 
as we may be sensible of his coming to a Godly sorrow 
in himself; which, if it is given way to will work true 
repentence & amendment of life, and that it may do so 
is the earnest wish of us his Friends. 

Signed on behalf and by order of the 

Meeting held at Maidencreek this 28th 

day of Eleventh Month, 1747. (January 

1748) 

by James Boone 


But the Friends who were requested to speak to Squire Boone 
were not so well-received. They report that they had done 
so and “that he did not see that he had transgressed and therefore 
was not willing to condemn it until he saw it to be a transgression.” 
After these discussions the overseers reported to the Meeting that 
“love and unity subsist in a pretty good degree amongst us.”** 
The Monthly Meeting for First Month (March), 1748, brought 
the climax. The overseers reported that Squire Boone was not 
” Tbid. 
* Tbid., author’s italics. 
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willing to give any satisfaction to them and the Meeting ordered a 
“Testimony” drawn up against him.*? This was brought to the 
May Meeting: 


Whereas Squire Boone of Exeter in the County of Phila- 
delphia hath been a Professor amongst us for a number 
of years, & as a member of this Meeting, who for want 
of giving heed to that gift of God within himself which 
united him as a member amongst us, hath of late fallen 
from that good order and discipline of Friends, which 
he hath so long made Profession of in many particulars: 
vizt; in & by countenancing, his son’s marriage with one 
who is not in unity with Friends, & giving room to a 
reflecting spirit even against the order and discipline of 
Friends in general, as may more at large be seen in his 
letter to our Monthly Meeting; & for as much as we 
have from time to time used many endeavors to bring 
him to a sense of his outgoing . . . therefore this Meeting 
thinks themselves engaged . . . to give publick testimony 
against him as not being a member amongst us, until such 
time as we may be sensible of his coming to a Godly 
sorrow in himself... 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting held 

at Maidencreek this 28th day of Third 

Month (May) 1748.** 


Three months later it was reported that Ellis Hughes had given 
Squire Boone a copy of this “Testimony” and that Morris Ellis 
had read it on a First Day according to appointment.** 

Squire Boone lived for a year and a half longer in Oley. After 
he had decided to move to the west he found that when he had 
bought his land in 1730 a certain legal confirmation of sale had 
inadvertently been omitted. This was rectified April 10, 1730.°° 
On the next day he sold to William Maugridge “a certain mes- 
suage or Tenement and tract of land containing 15834 acres.”’** 
A few weeks later he movel into the Carolinas, stopping for a 
few months with his widowed sister Sarah in Virginia.** 

® Ibid. 

* Tbid., author’s italics. The name of the signer does not appear on the 
record. 

* Tbid. 

* Boone Genealogy, p. 34. 

* Whether this William Maugridge bears any relationship to Squire 
Boone’s family it is difficuit to say. Squire’s mother, it will be remembered, 


was a Maugridge, and this William may be a cousin of Squire’s. 
* Jacob Stover, pioneer, died in 1742. 
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This whole affair ends in the record-book—just as we of the 
twentieth century feel it should—with a tinge of poetry that 
again takes on the aspect of destiny. Sarah Boone, the mother 
of Daniel, requested from the women’s Meeting at Exeter her 
certificate as traveling minister. She was granted it, inscribed 
to “Friends in Virginia, Carolina and elsewhere.”’** 


These Quakers had shared the many-sided life of Europe and 
America, gathering into their lives the various tendencies of the 
times. They were not freaks of nature; they were not unaccount- 
able mutations nor disconcerting phenomena. Even if they broke 
the long line of country squires, London “wits,” provincial mer- 
chants, and pious land-agents they were not out of place. They 
were an honest, hard-working lot—men who helped to build, 
not only a new nation, but a new type of nation in a new land. 

New England with its intellectual Puritanism conceived the 
first American culture; Virginia with its decorous scholarship 
gave birth to the American government; Pennsylvania with its 
practical idealism became the mother of Commonwealths. To 
say that Squire Boone was typically Pennsylvanian in no way 
narrows the proposition, for Henry Adams, New Englander him- 
self, admits that the good sense, the liberality, and the democratic 
spirit of Pennsylvanians aided in large measure in shaping the 
American Union. The American, if he can be isolated, has 
followed the example of William Penn in endeavoring to escape 
the rigidity of local institutions and the bonds of narrowing 
prejudice. But now historians look behind William Penn and 
George Fox when seeking their masters; they look to Menno 
Simons, to Jacob Boehme, to the spiritual reformers. It is here 
that the common man began his own Renaissance, his own rebirth 
of mind and spirit. 

The seat of American democracy rests on the intellectual repub- 
licanism of Thomas Jefferson, John Locke, and the French phi- 
losophers. Yet this is not all. There is a trail of Americanism 
leading across the pleasant hills of Pennsylvania to the Pietists of 
Germany, and typical of this trail I cite the Boones of Oley. 

The national appeal of Daniel’s western exploits seems to derive 


* Exeter Meeting Women’s Record, under date of 26th of Second Month, 
1750 (April). 
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from our knowledge that a cleavage-line running North and South 
would have been as fatal to the nation as a cleavage-line running 
East and West. But the opening of these western lands was in 
no sense predetermined. Settlement resulted not from a definite, 
fixed purpose. It came out of an impulse to wander—an impulse 
impelling Saxon and Swabian alike to push down the Shenandoah 
and across the Alleghenies seeking richer and finer lands. It 
was an impulse overcoming all difficulties, surmounting all obsta- 
cles, and meeting and driving back the savages lurking in the 
forests with knives in their hands and revenge in their hearts. 
It is an impulse which leads men to dream dreams and then 
move heaven and earth till they are realized. 

Sometimes when we reflect on present-day problems we are 
led to believe that historians are really engaged in construing 
the past in terms of an impending, inevitable future. Much that 
masks as history seems to be nothing more than an imperfect 
idealization of a given, and very often brutal, state of affairs. 
Edmund Burke believed that in every study of human actions— 
and history is just that—a certain incalculable element always 
entered. Motives interpreted in terms of nature, environment, 
and ideals were never quite all-embracing. To study psychology 
he went, not to calf-bound volumes, but to the market-place, and 
he concluded that life should be adjusted, not to a static human 
reason, but to a progressing human nature. 

These American Quakers, and their German brothers as well, 
believed that they had discovered a spiritual principle destined to 
revolutionize human nature. They claimed the re-discovery of 
the divine light within, radiating from God, and leading surely 
and directly to the apprehension of truth. The issue of their 
living was obedience or disobedience to this inward revelation; 
their supreme passion was for the cultivation of this inward 
inexperience along with an outward life conforming to this vision 
of their souls. 

Squire Boone, trudging dreamingly down the Shenandoah, 
knew that he had obeyed this inner light. The impulse leading 
him to take all that was near and dear into larger horizons grew 
out of that incalculable element within himself. Israel, he con- 
ceded, may have been wrong according to the narrowing Quaker 
standards of the times but even he had followed the light of 
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Christ within his own soul. And had not William Penn said 
that as one come to obey this blessed light in its holy conviction 
it would lead men out of this world’s dark and dismal places? 
Wasn't this the pearl of great price? It was! And Squire Boone, 
moving into a new west, sought a freer, a higher expression of 
this inward opening. 

If there was ever in history poetry of soul, here it is! 


The dramatic arrival in 1835 of Strauss’s Leben Jesu precipi- 
tated a deluge of historic iconoclasm. Scientific theories peopled 
the past with mythical characters—men who never even lived at 
all. Highly imaginative conceptions of what history should have 
been supplanted the matter-of-fact representation of historical 
ideas. Interpretative schools have arisen until today the reader is 
stunned by their mere multitude. 

The popular conception of Daniel Boone is closely allied to 
Rousseau’s conception of the natural man. According to him the 
prime mark of genius is blanket refusal to imitate. The man 
who breaks all rules, who forsakes the comforts of the world, 
who wanders out beyond the furthest limits of civilization to 
live with beasts—that man, Rousseau said, is triumphantly emerg- 
ing on a higher life. Rouseau and his followers exalted primi- 
tivism. They sought a positive return to nature; and if they 
were honest with themselves they projected into a mythical past 
the felt need of their own lives: the need to let themselves go. 

This conception of Boone has a grain of truth. But historians 
of the newer mode are realizing more and more that the dominant 
trait of history is its individuality. Mankind refuses to be forced 
into preconceived categories. There are no a priori concepts big 
enough to hold all men. In fact, when you come right down to it, 
no two men are alike in even the remotest fashion. 

The more I read of Daniel the more of an enigma he becomes. 
To fit him into any artificial category of the mind seems impos- 
sible. This enigmatic quality is heightened by the conflicting ele- 
ments in his make-up. That poetry of soul so evident in his 
father becomes in his son a dubious quality. The proneness of 
the Boones to marry at will was equalled only by their insatiable 
thirst for land. Squire Boone did not share this trait. Of all 
his tribe he was the least tempted by lands. That he enjoyed 
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life by living appears a warranted conclusion ; he possessed a dur- 
able idealism. Significantly enough, it was just this trait which 
gave the American social revolution its uniqueness: its leaders 
never gave way either to Toryism or to radicalism. Washington 
himself ignored the British offers for a compromised peace and 
refused the sobriquet “citizen.” The same was true on a smaller 
scale with Squire Boone. 

But Daniel? I cannot say. Descriptions by his contemporaries 
paint him as one of nature’s noblemen: honest, kind-hearted, 
liberal. The shadow of his land-dealings must be faced—a shadow 
that can only be obliterated by further discoveries of fact. Yet 
above these considerations there rises the problem of historical 
symbolism: What does Daniel Boone stand for? Rousseau’s 
state of nature was to all practical purposes a dream-land; his 
simple, naive man more of a myth than Strauss’s Jesus. But of 
one thing about Daniel Boone we are sure. He was not a myth! 
Fortunately there is a letter, more revealing than a world of facts: 


October 17th, 1816. 
Dear sister [in-law] 

With pleasure I red a later from your sun Samuel 
Boone who informs me that you are yett living and in 
good health considering your age. I wright to you to 
latt you know that I have not forgot you and to inform 
you of my own situation sence the Death of your sister 
Rabaccah. I live with Flanders Calaway But am at 
present at my sun Nathan and in tolorable health you 
can gass at my feeling by your own as we are so near of 
one age I need not write you of our satuation as Samuel 
Bradley or James Grimes can inform you of every sur- 
comstance relating to our family and how we live in this 
world and what chance we shall have in the next we know 
not for my part I am as ignerent as a child all the relegon 
I have to love and fear God believe in Jesus Christ dou 
all the good to my nighbors and myself that I can and as 
little harm as I can help and trust in God’s mercy for the 
rest and I believe God never made a man of my prinsipal 
to be lost, and I flatter myself dear sister that you are 
well on your way in Christianity give my love to all your 
children and all my friends. farewell dear sister 

Daniel Boon*® 


* Quoted in Reuben Thwaites Life of Daniel Boone (New York, 1902). 
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In the final analysis he appears as every man should appear: a 
positive personality. To isolate characteristics of his later life 
and trace them to his boyhood in Oley is to sell out at a forced 
price to the behaviorists. This I refuse to do! Oley certainly 
gave him birth. Oley certainly nurtured him. But Oley did not 
make him what he was. His total being, like any man’s, sprang 
from deep, complex, unknowable sources within himself. He was 
not the product of any environment; he was the product of him- 
self. He built up the being that he was. 

Meanwhile there he stands! Debunkers may cast their search- 
lights upon him. Historians may quibble over facts. Yet Daniel 
Boone lives today, 200 years after he was born, in the benevolent 
hearts of men. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Paut W. Gates, Px.D. 
Bucknell University 


HE Pennsylvania Historical Association held its annual meet- 

ing (the second for 1935 because of the change in date from 
spring to fall) in Philadelphia, October 25 and 26, in codperation 
with the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. The 
host societies were the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, the History Club, and the 
City History Society of Philadelphia. The many historic sites of 
Philadelphia, the magnificent collections in the Historical Society 
library which attract all students of American history, an excel- 
lent program, and charming fall weather all combined to draw a 
generous attendance from State College, Lewisburg, Harrisburg, 
Annville, Chambersburg, Allentown, Wilkes-Barre, Pittsburgh, and 
other cities and towns nearer Philadelphia. All sessions were well 
attended and keen interest was shown in the papers, lectures and 
reports. The program, prepared under the direction of President 
Hamilton, President Melvin of the Federation, Miss M. Atherton 
Leach, Mr. Julian P; Boyd, Dr. James A. Barnes, Dr. Arthur C. 
Bining and Dr. Roy F. Nichols, and the work of the Reception 
Committee under the leadership of Colonel John Gribbel and Miss 
M. Atherton Leach won very favorable comments. 

The program consisted of three general sessions and two busi- 
ness meetings. The former were devoted to Pennsylvania legal 
history, the American Constitution and its present interpretation, 
and general Pennsylvania history. Inasmuch as most of the 
formal papers are to be published, it does not seem necessary to 
abstract them here. 

President Melvin of the Federation and Professor Francis Phil- 
brick of the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania ar- 
ranged the session on legal history which proved to be most inter- 
esting and valuable. The two speakers were Justice William B. 
Linn of the Supreme Court and Mr. Edwin Jaquette Sellers who 
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gave addresses on “The Colonial Records of Pennsylvania” and 
“The Long Lost First Volume of Pennsylvania Statutes.” 

Social history was not neglected. Mr. H. W. Kriebel of the 
Perkiomen Historical Society presented a paper on “The Contri- 
butions of the Schwenkfelders to the Music of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania,” and Mrs. Judith Anderson of Lehigh University detailed 
the activities of “Anna Dickinson, Anti-slavery Radical.” The 
other papers were Dr. L. Dodson’s “Philadelphia through the 
Eyes of a Colonial Governor”; Mr. Frederick K. Miller’s “Co- 
lonial Farmer at Work in Pennsylvania”; Mr. John H. Pow- 
ell’s “John Dickinson and his Political Ideas”; Dr. Herman L. 
Collins’ (Girard of the Philadelphia Inquirer) “Romance of 
Pennsylvania History”; and Mr. C. F. Hoban’s “Codperation 
between the Schools and Historical Agencies of the State.” Mr. 
Gilbert S. Bailey of the Philadelphia City History Society led 
an historical pilgrimage through central Philadelphia. An exhi- 
bition of photocopying devices was arranged at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania under the direction of Dr. James A. 
Barnes of Temple University and Dr. Albert Cook Myers 
arranged an exhibition of material belongings to the Genealogical 
and Historical Societies at their headquarters. 

The most popular program of the convention and one which 
drew a large Philadelphia audience was the Friday evening joint- 
session at which the approaching 150th Anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution was discussed. The Honorable 
James M. Beck reviewed the celebration held in Philadelphia 
forty-eight years ago and suggested that the 1937 celebration 
follow it closely. Mr. Beck commented upon the recent attitude 
of public officials toward the Constitution and warned that the 
road back to 1787 was the only safe road for the country to follow. 
Congressman Sol Bloom of New York, in a more optimistic vein, 
pointed out that similar warnings against the extension of fed- 
eral power had been voiced as early as Washington’s adminis- 
tration and that the dire results predicted had not occurred. Mr. 
Bloom urged that two celebrations be held, one on September 17, 
1937, to commemorate the signing of the Constitution at Phila- 
delphia, and the second on June 21, 1938, Constitution Day, when 
the ninth state ratified it. A message from Governor Earle, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, was read at this meeting. 
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At a special session held on Saturday evening when the visiting 
historians were guests of Temple University’s honorary History 
Club at dinner, Dr. Solon J. Buck, formerly of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society and now of the National Archives, 
gave a talk on “The National Archives and their Future Develop- 
ment.” 

The report of Dr. L. H. Gipson, chairman of the program and 
policy committee, which was authorized at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing, was presented at the business meeting of the Association. 
The committee stressed the necessity for a careful examination of 
the field of Pennsylvania history in order to find out what has 
been done, what gaps exist, and what are the most needed and 
profitable fields for investigation. A second project recommended 
by the committee is that of preparing a great comprehensive his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. Such a work, it was stressed, should be 
undertaken codperatively. These recommendations are to be 
considered at the meeting of the council in January. 

The treasurer’s report showed a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury—more than sufficient to meet all bills for the remainder of 
the year. The secretary’s report expressed concern at the slow 
collections and high turnover in our membership and urged the 
prompt payment of dues. An active campaign is planned to place 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY in every library in the state. Dr. 
Albert Cook Myers was elected an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The members of the Association were much interested in various 
actions taken by the Federation at its general session on Fri- 
day afternoon. These actions are bound to be significant and 
are reported to the members of the Association as follows: 


“WHEREAS, The early court records of the several counties 
of Pennsylvania, as well as the similar early records of this Com- 
monwealth, both before and after the Revolutionary War, are in 
many cases lying unknown in county court houses or municipal 
buildings, uncared for and scattered ; and 


WHEREAS, the attention of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies has been directed to this condition by the 
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Honorable William B. Linn, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania ; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies sponsor and cause to 
be introduced into the next General Assembly to be convened, a 
bill requiring the assembling of all such records prior to the year 
1800 in some central location, and for the preservation, repair 
and indexing thereof, said bill to provide for the necessary ex- 
penditures and for the work to be performed by a person or 
persons to be specially named by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania and under its immediate direction and supervision. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be sent to the Governor, to the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, and to the presiding officers of each House of 
Legislation.” 


“RESOLVED, That the president of the Federation is hereby 
authorized and instructed to appoint a Publicity Committee in- 
cluding himself to represent the various historical societies, clubs 
and associations, allied in the Federation, said committee to serve 
as the medium of contact between the Federation and the Con- 
gressional Constitution Committee and kindred historical com- 
mittees, to collate advance information respecting the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and the contemplated sesquicentennial 
celebration thereof and to give seasonable publicity to the same by 
supplying data to the public press and by other appropriate means.” 


“RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies in formal autumn meeting assembled in Philadelphia, 
suggests that the Pennsylvania State Forest Commission and the 
State Department of Forests and Waters as early as possible 
acquire for a public park sufficient land to preserve the view at 
the site of the French settlement in Bradford county known as 
Asylum.” 


The council of the Association voted to hold its next meeting 
at Harrisburg at the time of the annual meeting of the Federation. 
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At that session the place and plans for the next annual meeting 
of the Association will be discussed. 


A MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR EARLE* 


“The Constitution of the United States is the firm rock founda- 
tion upon which our American orderly civilization is built. One 
hundred and forty-eight years of use has both proven its worth and 
inspired our loyalty. I join with the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies and other patriotic organizations in the belief 
that the home state of Pennsylvania should celebrate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of our great Amer- 
ican charter of liberties, and to this end I pledge my full codpera- 
tion as Governor of this Commonwealth. 

“Changing needs of a complex industrial age may require 
amendments in the future, as in the past. In Tennyson’s happy 
phrase, this is a land where our ‘freedom slowly broadens down 
from precedent to precedent.’ I join with you in honoring the 
immortal labors of its authors.” 


Grorce H. Earte 


* Sent to the joint-session of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, October 25, 1935. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 
Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The council at the October meeting, acting upon the request 
of Dr. Bining, made provision for an editorial assistant to aid in 
the work of editing the magazine. This position has been accepted 
by Professor S. K. Stevens of the Department of History at 
Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Stevens hereafter will be respon- 
sible for the News and Comment section of Pennsylvania History. 
Items for this section should be addressed to him at 21 South Lib- 
eral Arts Building, State College, Pennsylvania. It is hoped that 
secretaries of the historical societies and members of the Associa- 
tion will avail themselves of every opportunity to pass on to him in 
the form of clippings or personal communications news of interest 
regarding historical events and the work of historical groups in 
all parts of the state. 


It has been suggested that our quarterly might well become a 
clearing house for information as to research in Pennsylvania 
history under way in the colleges and universities on the part 
of graduate students, and the activities of individuals in the same 
field. It is hoped that those in charge of such research at various 
institutions, or individuals privately engaged on projects, will com- 
municate with Mr. Stevens. 


Problems of membership attracted considerable attention at the 
October meeting. Plans were made for increased effort in the 
expansion of the total membership of the Association and for 
activity among the public school teachers of history in the state. 
While those in charge of these projects will report on their plans 
later, it is well for each individual member of the Association 
to appreciate the importance of personal effort in the direction 
of expanding the work of our society. Without this codperation 
of each of us the work of all committees will be largely in vain. 
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Let every member pause and consider what it would mean to our 
membership roll if he or she would become individually respon- 
sible for interesting but one person in the Association. There are 
many members so situated as to do better than this. May our 
slogan for the New Year be, “Let every member add a member 
in 1936.” In the meantime, let every member send Dr. Gates a 
check for the year’s dues without delay and avoid the expense and 
delay of collecting the dues. Dr. Gates’ address is History Depart- 
ment, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


President Hamilton has appointed the following Committee 
on Cooperation with the Secondary Schools: Dr. A. E. Martin, 
State College, Chairman; Mr. Matthias H. Richards, 3820 Albe- 
marle Ave., Drexel Hill; Mr. Leroy J. Koehler, Teachers’ College, 
East Stroudsburg; Mr. John W. Patton, Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh; Mr. A. E. Roorbach, William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg; Dr. O. Oliphant, Bucknell University, Lewisburg; 
Dr. Frederick A. Godcharles, Milton; Mr. John F. Brougher, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. This committee 
was authorized at the meeting of the Association in Philadelphia 
in October. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies will be held at Harrisburg on Thursday, 
January 16, 1936. The president, Frank W. Melvin, has arranged 
for the business sessions to be held at the Capitol and the delega- 
tions from the societies will have the pleasure of seeing special 
exhibits at the State Library and State Museum. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society held an especially profit- 
able meeting at Harrisburg, June 17, 1935, with Mr. A. Carson 
Stamm, president, in charge. George G. McFarland spoke on 
“Youthful Days on the Susquehanna.” Miss Amelia Long, of the 
FERA historical survey, described historical materials in the 
possession of the society. Following the business session came 
the annual strawberry party. Plans were made for an active 
program for the coming year. On October 16, 1935, the mem- 
bers of the society to the extent of more than seventy-five engaged 
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in an historical tour under the direction of Mr. Evan J. Miller and 
Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton. Victoria Furnace in Clark’s Valley, the 
Peter Allen House, and the site of Fort Halifax were visited and 
much of their history recalled to those present. At the Duncan 
homestead on the Duncans Island, near Clark’s Ferry Bridge, Dr. 
Garrison presented a short history of the place. At the Duncan- 
non Presbyterian Cemetery, Mr. R. M. Barton, of the Duncannon 
Record, presented something of the history of the town, founded in 
1844. Certainly, this is a most commendable type of activity. 


Allentown was the scene of the annual meeting on October 18, 
1935, of the Pennsylvania German Society. All of the rich color, 
rhythm and gaiety of the Pennsylvania Germans of three quarters 
of a century ago was portrayed by a group of Lehigh countians 
under the direction of Mr. William S. Troxell in a folklore pro- 
gram climaxing the forty-fifth annual meeting. The singing of 
the old Pennsylvania German songs and ballads and the playing 
of their games by young and old were high lights of the program. 
To quote the press account: “The auditorium of the temple fairly 
rang with laughter and song and shook with the jigging of twink- 
ling feet and players and audience reveled in the old ballads, songs, 
games and dances of their forefathers.” The collection of over 
one hundred games by Mr. Troxell and his group constituted a 
genuine contribution to Pennsylvania German folk lore. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society promises an active and 
productive year if we may judge from the opening meeting held 
in Williamsport at the Woman’s Club, October 17, 1935. Mr. 
Bruce A. Hunt, president of the society reported an expanding 
interest in the work of the group as evidenced by growing mem- 
bership and called attention to the plans for preparation of a 
volume dealing with the history of the lumber industry. Fea- 
tures of this volume are expected to be its numerous illustrations 
and a glossary of terms used in the lumbering days. Mr. Chester 
D. Clark, of the State Highway Department, presented a most 
interesting and valuable paper tracing the development of the 
Genesee Road from Muncy through the Elklands and into New 
York state. Mr. Hunt added an informal paper on Williams- 
port of a century ago, utilizing material culled from the Lycoming 
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Gazette of 1835. All students of Pennsylvania history will await 
with interest the proposed volume on the lumber industry. 


The historical outing is gaining favor as evidenced by a tour 
of the Montgomery County Society in early October. Under the 
direction of Miss Nacy Highley and committee a bus and some 
twenty private cars visited the Mennonite Meeting House near 
Fairview Village, the grave of Christopher Sower, Antes House 
in upper Frederick township and historic church sites. Luncheon 
at Dorney Park near Allentown was followed by a brief business 
meeting and the election of four new members. 


The celebration of the tenth anniversary of its founding pro- 
vided the inspiration for the October 15, 1935, meeting of the 
Northumberland County Historical Society at the chapter rooms 
in Fort Augusta. Sixty-five members in attendance indicated 
a promising year ahead. Mr. John Carter, vice-president, pre- 
sented a paper, ““The Old Hummel Church,” said to be the oldest 
church in the state north of the Blue mountains. Mr. Heber 
G. Gearhart, secretary, presented a ten year review of the society 
activities, including as major achievements the creating of Fort 
Augusta library and museum, several publications and numerous 
historical markers and tablets. 


Northampton county historians met in the Old Moravian 
Chapel, Bethlehem, the evening of October 22, 1935, to listen to 
an interesting talk by Dr. A. G. Rau, dean of Moravian College, 
on “Indian and Colonial Affairs in Northampton County.” Dr. 
B. F. Miller, of Lehigh University, read a paper on “The Deriva- 
tion of Place Names in Northampton County.” The meeting 
was under the direction of Mr. Andrew Dwight Chidsey, Jr., 
president of the society. Mrs. Mary Erdman, president of the 
Monroe County Society, was a guest and presented the greetings 
of the Monroe County group. Several new members have been 
added to the Northampton County Historical Society rolls. 


About one hundred members of the Snyder County Historical 
Society participated in a September historical pilgrimage. The 
tour was devoted mainly to a survey of early canal navigation. 
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Mr. John Charles, of Middleburg, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Canal Boatmen’s Association, was a member of the party organ- 
ized by Dr. George E. Fisher, president of the society, and Mr. 
William H. Schnure, secretary. Dr. Russ, of Susquehanna 
University, spoke to the pilgrims on “What the Canal Did in the 
Way of Developing Snyder County.” Mr. H. G. Gearhart, of 
the Northumberland County Society, was a guest and speaker. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has closed a year of 
unusual programs in which prominent residents of Harrisburg 
have given reminiscences of professions. In addition, the October 
meeting was devoted to short talks on football days in Harrisburg’s 
high schools and Academy, among the speakers being Honorable 
Vance C. McCormick; Mr. Charles C. Stroh, Esquire; Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Neely, Esquire; Mr. V. Grant Forrer, Esquire, and others 
well known in Harrisburg affairs. At the November meeting 
reminiscences of choirs in the leading churches of Harrisburg 
were given by six people identified with church singing years ago. 
One of the most interesting speakers was Dr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, who was a member of the choir of Grace Methodist 


Church in the 1880's. 


Commemorating this year’s 150th anniversary of the first steam- 
boat of John Fitch—which propelled itself near Lambertville 
twenty-two years before the historic voyage of the Clermont—the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania placed on exhibition at its 
Philadelphia headquarters materials dealing with Fitch and his 
career arranged by Mr. Julian Boyd. Among other manuscripts 
on exhibition were a letter written by Galileo, and autographs of 
Sir Isaac Newton, James Watt, John Stevens, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and other notable figures. The Newcomen Society, a 
national organization of technical men interested in the history 
of engineering and technology, devoted its October pilgrimage to 
a visit to the site of the epoch-making work of Fitch. Dr. R. G. 
Albion, of Princeton University, spoke to the society on the life 
and work of John Fitch. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania was the beneficiary of 
a rich artistic inheritance this summer under the will of Mrs. 
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Clara Reeves Henry, who died in San Mateo, California, last 
December. An original portrait of Washington by Rembrandt 
Peale in 1796, and a portrait of Charles Wilson Peale by his 
son, Rembrandt, were the prized and rare works of art willed 
to the society. The society has also acquired a rich collection of 
documents bearing upon both Pennsylvania and national history 
in the decades just prior to and following the Civil War in the 
papers of William Bigler, United States Senator and Governor. 
The collection was purchased from the descendants of the Penn- 
sylvania political leader during the spring of 1935. William 
Bigler entered the state Senate in 1841 after, making a fortune in 
the mercantile business with his wealthy father-in-law. Governor 
in 1852, and senator in 1855, he was extremely active and influ- 
ential in national Democratic politics until his death in 1880 as 
well as a dominant figure within the state. Over 2,000 letters and 
other manuscript items make this one of the richest new collections 
for the student not only of Pennsylvania but of national affairs. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania held a meeting Novem- 
ber 11, 1935, addressed by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach on “William 
Bradford the First Printer in the Middle Colonies” in honor of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his introduction of 
printing into Pennsylvania. 


The opening reception and meeting of the Historical Society of 
Frankford was held October 15, 1935, at eight o’clock. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia planned and carried 
out a series of four Saturday excursions to points of historical 
interest in and about Philadelphia on October 5, November 2, 16 
and 30, 1935. 


A monthly meeting of the Chester County Historical Society 
was called at Municipal Hall, October 14, 1935. Plans were made 
for a dinner on November 7, 1935, with several speakers including 
Mr. Charles Francis Jenkins, president of the Germantown His- 
torical Society, Hon. Frank Eshelman of the Lancaster County 
Society, and Mr. Julian Boyd. Several new members were 
elected. Earlier in the year the society conducted a historical 
tour to points of interest in Chester and Montgomery counties. 
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Mrs. Elbert W. Lapp presented at the October meeting a paper 
on James Audubon, the result of extensive study of the life of 
the great naturalist. 


Attention of the State Historical Commission has been called 
by the Hamilton Literary and Historical Society of Carlisle to 
the importance of early and adequate marking of the Old Hessian 
Barracks at the military post at the Cumberland county seat. Con- 
siderable work has been done at Carlisle through Federal funds 
and the lines of the post going back to the French and Indian 
War days have been thoroughly established. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 

As was pointed out at the October meeting by President A. 
Boyd Hamilton, one of the events of major interest to students 
of Pennsylvania affairs this fall was the publication of Dr. W. F. 
Dunaway’s History of Pennsylvania by Prentice-Hall. A volume 
of some eight hundred pages, it represents the first thorough 
history of the Commonwealth from colonial origins to date pub- 
lished in a single volume. Rich in its emphasis not only upon the 
political but also the social and economic development of Penn- 
sylvania, it is a work indispensable to any person interested in the 
history of the state. 


Mr. Bruce A. Hunt, associate editor of the Williamsport Sun 
and head of the Lycoming County Historical Society, delivered a 
most interesting talk, October 21, 1935, before the Williamsport 
Rotary Club on “The Early Nineteenth Century Canal Boom.” 


Dr. Solon J. Buck has relinquished his work as Director of 
the Historical Survey of western Pennsylvania to accept an impor- 
tant position as Director of Publications for the National Archives 
Commission at Washington. His presence at the October meeting 
betokens his continued interest in the work of the Association. 
His many friends in the Association will wish him well in what 
they know will be a successful and productive career at his new 


post. 


Dr. Asa E. Martin, head of the Division of History at Penn- 
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sylvania State College, has returned to his duties following a 
year’s leave of absence for the recuperation of his health. Dr. 
Martin spent the year at Tucson, Arizona, and while there codper- 
ated with Dr. Hubbard, of the University, in the compilation of a 
source book on Arizona history. 


Dr. J. Paul Selsam, who spent the past year teaching at Penn- 
sylvania State College, has accepted a position with the NYA 
with headquarters at Harrisburg. Dr. Selsam’s study entitled 
The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study in Revolutionary 
Democracy has been published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 


The University of Pennsylvania Press also announces the pub- 
lication of Oliver Evans, A Chronicle of Early American En- 
gineering by Greville Bathe and Dorothy Bathe. 


Mr. Stanton Ling Davis, of Western Reserve University, has 
published an important volume, Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1863. 
It has been printed by a new “liquid process” hectograph method 
newly developed to facilitate the cheap publication of doctoral 
dissertations and other works. 


Bucknell University announces that it will sponsor some time 
next spring or summer a Pennsylvania Folk Festival on its campus 
at Lewisburg. A series of preliminary folk festivals will be held 
throughout the state and winners presented at the Lewisburg fes- 
tival. Historical societies and individuals interested in the collec- 
tion and preservation of Pennsylvania folklore are asked to com- 
municate with the director, George Korson, 306 St. George Street, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvanians will note with pride the inclusion of William 
Penn, the founder, among the three 1935 elections to the Hall of 
Fame. Penn leads the list of candidates with eighty-three votes. 
Simon Newcomb, mathematician and astronomer, followed with 
seventy-eight votes while Grover Cleveland was the third elected 
by seventy-seven votes. 
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The 400th anniversary of the printed English Bible brought 
forth outstanding Bible collections throughout the state in exhibits 
commemorating the anniversary. Probably the largest was that 
of the University of Pennsylvania with all types from the Clover- 
dale edition of 1535 to the present. One of the most extensive 
private collections in the state is that of Mr. Robert R. Dearden, 
Jr., Philadelphia publisher, housed in special cases at his Oak 
Lane home. The Pennsylvania State College Library arranged a 
special exhibit under the direction of Librarian W. P. Lewis. 


The 150th anniversary of the first convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania was held in Old Christ Church, 
2nd Street above Market, Philadelphia, October 7, 1935. The 
original meeting in 1785 brought forth the consolidation of the 
new Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States and led 
to the adoption of the first constitution and first American prayer 
book. 


Also in Philadelphia in the shadow of the Delaware River 
Bridge at 4th Street stands Old St. George’s Church, shrine of 
American Methodism and one of the oldest Methodist churches 
in existence. Within its walls Bishop Francis Asbury preached 
many stirring sermons, and there also were held the conferences 
of 1773, 1774 and 1775 marking the organization of American 
Methodism. Ironically enough, the church was not founded by 
Methodists but by members of the Reformed faith in 1763. 


Hundreds of visitors gathered at Gettysburg, November 19, 
1935, attending services marking the seventy-second anniversary 
of the delivery of the immortal address of Abraham Lincoln. The 
address was repeated by Professor Willard S. Campbell, head of 
the English Department of West Philadelphia High School, na- 
tionally known impersonator of Abraham Lincoln. The principal 
address was delivered by the Rev. Edwin L. Eslinger, of Gettys- 
burg. Plans are under way for the recognition in 1938 of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MANUSCRIPTS 


By Curtis W. Garrison, Pu.D. 


We have been favored this quarter with a summary account of 
the treasures in the Lutheran History Society by Professor A. R. 
Wentz, the curator. Dr. Wentz is better known as professor of 
Church History at the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, as a distinguished author, and as secretary of the American 
Society of Church History. Those who have seen him “at home” 
among his collections know how fitting is his title of curator. In 
this article he takes a broad viewpoint and discusses certain 
printed treasures in connection with the manuscripts. 

Next quarter we hope to have an article on the collections of 
the Lutheran Seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE LUTHERAN 
HISTORY SOCIETY 


By A. R. Wentz, Pu.D. 


The library of the Lutheran Historical Society at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Gettysburg contains the largest collection of 
source materials on the history of the Lutheran Church in this 
country. For nearly a century these materials have been in process 
of accumulating. Today they are safely and conveniently housed 
on the basement floor of the Seminary Library. 

The society was organized in Baltimore in 1843, just after the 
convention of the General Synod of the Lutheran Church. From 
the beginning the purpose has been to assemble materials bearing 
on the life and development of the Lutheran Church in America 
and to make such materials accessible to students of Lutheran 
history. The prime mover in the project was the Rev. Dr. John 
G. Morris of the First Lutheran Church in Baltimore. For full 
fifty years he was indefatigable in assembling books and manu- 
scripts for the library of the society. Helpers in the work of 
gathering materials have been the Rev. Prof. S. S. Schmucker, 
the Rev. Dr. Matthias Sheeleigh, and the Rev. Prof. Charles A. 
Hay. The result is a large collection of books and pamphlets 
numbering more than twelve thousand items besides hundreds of 
manuscripts and a large number of photographs. 
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Until ten years ago, when it became an agency of the United 
Lutheran Church, the Society served all bodies of Lutherans in 
this country, and its library, assembled through the generations 
and from every Lutheran body in the land, reflected its ecumenical 
Lutheran purpose. In recent years other organizations have been 
formed with the purpose of serving in a similar way special 
branches or regions of Lutheranism in America. 

Probably the most useful part of the collection in the Lutheran 
Historical Society is the file of minutes of conventions of ecclesi- 
astical bodies. This file is comprehensive of all Lutheran bodies, 
both general and district, and for completeness it is without 
parallel. 

Then the file of Lutheran periodicals is another important source 
of history. The society’s collection is practically complete in this 
respect. It contains all the copies of those early futile attempts at 
Lutheran journalism in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury. And, of course, all the successful efforts of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, whether in English or German or one of 
the Scandinavian tongues, are here available. These include files 
of official and private undertakings, of missionary and educational 
journals, college and other youth publications, synodical papers, 
and a whole host of parish papers. 

There is a large collection of Lutheran hymn-books and liturgies, 
displaying the development along these lines through two centuries. 
The story of bringing up the next generation may be studied 
with the hundreds of catechisms old and new, including a copy 
of the very rare Campanius catechism translated from Swedish 
into the dialect of the Delaware Indians before 1648. 

Several thousand pamphlets, bearing on Lutheran history, 
ecclesiastical or theological are catalogued and assembled in 
indexed volumes. There is a fairly complete collection of pub- 
lished histories of synods, conferences and congregations, and hun- 
dreds of published biographies of Lutheran subjects. All 
Lutheran almanacs and year-books, published in this country, are 
on file from the beginning. And whole alcoves are filled with 
materials on the general cultural background of Germans and 
Scandinavians in this country. 

The manuscripts are preserved in a fire-proof vault that has 
a capacity of twenty-four hundred volumes. Among these manu- 
scripts are the original protocols of the General Synod, and of 
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many of the district synods and their conferences. Increasingly 
the congregations in this general region are depositing their old 
church records in the vault of the Lutheran Historical Society. 
The official minutes of important ecclesiastical committees are 
also preserved here. There is also a great bulk of sermons in 
manuscript, many of them in German. Among these are the 
sermons of J. H. C. Helmuth, the friend of Washington, and 
J. C. Kunze, one of the first professors in the University of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia University (1744-1807). 

Among the diaries we mention those of George Lochman 
(1794), Peter Brunnholz (1744), J. F. Handschuh (1758), G. A. 
Reichert (1817), and Morris Officer (1852). There are five 
letters of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (1711-1787), the organ- 
izer of the Lutheran Church in this country. There are papers 
relating to many families that have been prominent in Lutheran 
history, such as the Storks, the Schmuckers, the Stoevers, the 
Kellers, the Houseals, and the Kurtzes. 

Some of the individual items among the manuscripts worthy 
of special mention are the following: 

The Berkenmeyer Chronicle. This is the volume, mostly in 
Dutch script but partly in German, that embraces the protocols 
of Justus Falckner, John Christopher Hartwick, and especially of 
William Christopher Berkeymeyer (1686-1751) and their church 
councils at Albany, Loonenburg (now Athens), and other points 
in New York between 1731 and 1750. This entire volume of 
nearly 400 pages has been reproduced photostatically by the New 
York State Library and is now available to scholars in this form. 

The ordination certificate of Justus Falckner (1672-1723). 
Falckner was probably the first Protestant minister to be ordained 
in America. His certificate is dated November 24, 1703. It is 
signed by Andreas Rudman, Eric Tobias Biorck, and Andreas 
Sandel, at Gloria Dei church, Wicaco, Philadelphia. 

Manuscripts of Samuel Simon Schmucker (1799-1873). These 
include his personal papers, such as diplomas and certificates, his 
drafts of the fundamental instruments for district synods and 
General Synod, his correspondence preliminary to the organization 
of the Evangelical Alliance, his diary, and his lectures to classes 
in the Gettysburg Seminary where he was the head for thirty- 
eight years (1826-1864). 

Several manuscript Bibles: One of the twelfth century, on 
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vellum, (502ff., duodecimo), bears illuminated initials. One of 
the thirteenth century, on vellum, (301 ff., quarto), with illumi- 
nated initials, was written in Italy, and bound in eighteenth century 
Russian leather. And one of the thirteenth century, on vellum, 
(401 ff., octavo), has exceptionally beautiful and profuse illumi- 
nations. It was also written in Italy, bound in seventeenth cen- 
tury paper boards and stamped leather, and belonged to one 
Frangois in the sixteenth century. The following inscription is 
written inside: “Cette precieuse Bible, apartient a J. P. Cartier de 
l’Academie de Musique, 1789.” 

The manuscripts that were in the collection of the society in 
1910 were classified, and listed by Mr. William Henry Allison on 
pages 165-173 of his “Inventory of Unpublished Materials for 
American Religious History in Protestant Church Archives and 
Other Repositories,” published by The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Of course the collection has been greatly expanded 
since 1910, but those who are interested in details may gain some 
conception about the range of the manuscripts at Gettysburg by 
referring to the Allison book. 


An exciting discovery was made by Professor Paul H. Giddens 
and Mr. Frederick W. Haberman in Meadville last November. 
The old Huidekoper house and stable in that city was purchased 
some time ago by the Allegheny College chapter of Phi Delta 
Theta and during renovations old letters were found. Though 
at first distributed among several persons for their stamps and 
for other reasons, they were finally brought together by Dr. Gid- 
dens who recognized them as part of the General George W. 
Cullum collection. General Cullum, a Meadville resident, was a 
distinguished West Pointer and Civil War Commander, close to 
President Lincoln and General Halleck. There are about 500 
letters in all, and include corespondence with Generals Grant, Lee, 
Halleck, H. G. Wright, and Mr. Charles S. Dana, editor of the 
New York Sun. They will form an important part of the Civil 
War collection in Allegheny College, previously enriched by gifts 
of Lincoln letters from Miss Ida M. Tarbell and others. Through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Earl and Albert Huidekoper and Miss K. 
Cortazzo, the Cullum letters were united and will be published 
by Dr. Giddens in the near future. 
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Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray and 
Miriam Hussey. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 
Pp. xix, 445. $4.00). 


This highly significant work is one of a series of colonial price studies, 
which, when completed, will greatly broaden our understanding of early 
American economic history. It further forms the first volume of a projected 
survey of the history of prices in the Philadelphia area. 

From the prices current printed in the Philadelphia newspapers, supple- 
mented by the correspondence of colonial merchants, the authors have charted 
the course of the wholesale prices of commodities bought and sold in Phila- 
delphia between 1720 and 1776. The principal commodities examined were 
wheat, flour, bread, beef, pork and. minor agricultural products, naval stores, 
iron, sugar, molasses, rum and imported “European goods.” The price 
fluctuations of each of these staples of trade are tabulated on one or more 
charts, and a chapter of the text is devoted to an analysis and explana- 
tion of the fluctuations. Then a general index of the prices of twenty com- 
modities for the whole period, a study of sterling exchange, an elaborate 
set of tables, and a chapter on the statistical method complete the volume. 

The charts reveal the fact that from 1720 to 1740 average prices remained 
low and exhibited a horizontal trend; while from 1740 to 1776 prices steadily 
mounted, reaching a peak in 1772-1773. That the colonial period experienced 
the vicissitudes of the business cycle is abundantly clear. Philadelphians 
suffered from nine successive price waves which brought alternate periods 
of prosperity and depression. The severest of the depressions came in 
1740-1744. Although several recessions occurred after this date, the general 
price level never fell as low again—in fact the low points tended generally 
to remain above the peaks of the period prior to 1740. Significantly enough, 
the colonists did not notice the periodic nature of these price waves. 

The authors present an able analysis of the vagaries of Pennsylvania 
prices. Internal conditions such as slow and intermittent transportation 
facilities greatly affected the Philadelphia market. Since most of the colony’s 
products were agricultural, significant seasonal variations in price naturally 
occurred ; prices of most commodities usually mounted in the spring. Exter- 
nal factors also produced a vital effect. A crop failure or an abundant har- 
vest in Europe or the West Indies was always reflected in the Pennsylvania 
market. Most important of all was the influence produced by the War of 
the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War. 

Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania is a most thorough piece of research and 
its authors are exceedingly cautious in their pronouncements. Wherever 
possible they have used several methods in reaching conclusions. In this 
review the book has been examined only in the light of its value for the 
economic and social historian. The economist alone is qualified to judge its 
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statistical soundness. In this connection, however, it may not be amiss to 
suggest one of the major problems of the social sciences that this work 
brings up anew. Until the specialists discard the technical jargon of their 
respective disciplines, it will be impossible for the uninitiated to compre- 
hend and use their researches. Despite the admirable chapter on method 
in this present work, the authors have not made sufficiently clear to the gen- 
eral reader the meaning of their statistical terms. As a result much valuable 
time is lost in seeking definitions. Perhaps the future volumes will eliminate 
this difficulty. 

One especially significant result of this study is the evidence of more 
manufacturing in colonial Pennsylvana than has been generally supposed. 
In many other ways this excellent work will contribute to our knowledge. 
It is the outstanding contribution made to Pennsylvania’s early history in 
recent years. 


Cari BRIDENBAUGH. 


Hold Fast The Middle Way. By John Dickinson, Assistant United States 
Attorney General (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1934. Pp. 
xi, 239. $1.75). 


The problem here analyzed is that of preserving our economic system 
and making it function in a socially desirable manner in a changed, and 
constantly changing, world. It can now no longer optimistically be assumed 
that a policy of economic anarchy will permit our industrial ills to cure 
themselves. Careful planning is necessary to integrate the complex factors 
of which our problems are composed. Yet it is far from the author’s 
intention to suggest that we should entrust our planning to a single politico- 
economic authority which would determine quantitatively and in detail the 
direction of our productive efforts. To do so would be to sacrifice that 
individual initiative which he considers a mainspring of progress, and to 
exchange the problems of our present system for others which, while their 
precise nature cannot be foreseen, are apt to be just as acute and all the 
more difficult of solution since they would be placed in an unfamiliar setting. 
The planning advocated by Dr. Dickinson consists rather of meeting specific 
problems as they arise. Not that he takes a short-sighted view. Where 
feasible he would anticipate maladjustment, thus minimizing its effects. The 
author makes a brilliant analysis of the major problems of the present day. 
Where private initiative will solve them he is clearly willing that it be 
permitted so to do. He is persuaded, however, that government action is also 
necessary to produce the desired results. He explodes the current phobias 
of such action, pointing out that governmental interference with business 
activity is of great antiquity and that the protest against it is really directed 
simply at those forms of interference which are too new for us to have 
become accustomed to them. He feels that the present administration has 
made substantial progress in the desired direction, yet is awake to the 
attendant difficulties. To heed the reactionary who advises doing nothing 
would, in Dr. Dickinson’s opinion, produce a condition of progressive indus- 
trial stagnation which would destroy our standard of living and play 
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directly into the hands of the radical in whose dreams the author has so 
little confidence. He takes instead the realistic position that our economic 
problems cannot be solved once for all, and clearly believes that the price of 
economic well-being is eternal vigilance. 

Leonipas Dopson. 


Canada and the American Revolution. By George M. Wrong. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. xii, 497. $5.00). 


The author of this volume, professor emeritus at the University of 
Toronto, is here continuing the general history of Canada begun with his 
two volumes on New France (1928)—the Parkman period. He is also 
known in this country for his volume on the Revolution in the Yale “Chron- 
icles of America” series. But perhaps because Professor A. L. Burt has 
recently given us what seems the definitive history of old Quebec province, 
from 1760 to 1791, the present volume is less a history of Canada during 
these years than a history of the Revolution itself, with its causes and 
results, as the breakup of the first British Empire—out of which disruption 
have come the two great federations which now span the American conti- 
nent. 

The story centers at Boston, Philadelphia or London more often than at 
Quebec. We have first a description of several chapters on Canadian life 
under British rule—a population remaining tenaciously Catholic and French 
—and the complicated problems faced by the military governors which 
culminated in the Quebec Act. But most of the volume deals with the 
broader story of the issues between the older countries and the home 
government. We are shown the dilemma of the Indians, caught between 
the conflicting thirsts of the whites for furs and land, and the failure of the 
“conspiracy” led by Pontiac. The author then sketches a picture of society 
and politics in England under George III and in the colonies, contrasting 
the differences in outlook between the two. He describes the governmental 
machinery of control under the old colonial system, and traces the contro- 
versies over stamps and tea until attempted coercion was met by open revolt 
and civil war. After an account of the French Canadian attitude toward 
the revolt, and of the campaigns which crossed the boundary to or from 
Canada, but only passing reference to the service of the Loyalist regiments. 
we are given a lively story of the treaty negotiations, and the work closes 
with an extended account of the expulsion of the Loyalists from America 
and their settlement in England, Ontario and the Maritimes. Pennsylvania 
history is naturally touched upon at many points. 

The treatment is in the main a narrative of picturesque incident and 
personality rather than a profound treatise on causes and effects, or a study 
of institutions. As compared with Van Tyne or A. L. Burt, for example, 
this work perhaps covers a broader field, but plows a more shallow furrow. 
Professor Wrong’s is not an original contribution to knowledge based upon 
unpublished manuscript material; but it is a readable popular account, 
based on printed works, through use of which errors in fact or interpreta- 
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tions have sometimes appeared. Its chief value lies in its interpretations, the 
breadth of the field it unifies, and its inviting style. It is fair and un- 
prejudiced, without nationalistic bias. One of its short-comings, in view of 
its aim, is that it ignores completely the attitude of the Maritime region, 
during much of this period all included in Nova Scotia, and the large Eng- 
lish-speaking population most of which was chiefly from the older colonies. 
There is a good concluding discussion on the effect of Revolutionary 
and Loyalist traditions on present day nationalism in Canada and the United 
States. Fortunately it seems finally possible to enact tariff or St. Lawrence 
agreements on a basis of mutual respect and equality, without fear of either 
tyranny or annexation. But the importance and influence of these tradi- 
tions surviving from the Revolution upon the attitude of each country toward 
its international relations can scarcely be overestimated. For this schools 
and textbooks can in large measure be held responsible, in each country. 
Austin E, HutcHeson. 


A Tour Through Part of the North Provinces of America. By Patrick 
M’Robert. (Reprint in the Pamphlet Series of Narratives and Docu- 
ments published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Number 
One. Philadelphia, 1935. Edited by Carl Bridenbaugh. Pp. x, 47. 
$1.00). 


This booklet, the first in a projected series to be published by the Histor- 
ical Society, is an offprint from an exact reproduction of M’Robert’s Tour 
which appeared in The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
for April, 1935. M’Robert was a well-educated Scot who traveled in 1774- 
75 from New York to Nova Scotia, visiting all the large cities excepting 
Boston. His original publication in Edinburgh in 1776 included seven let- 
ters written “on the spot,” and three tables presenting such travel data as 
stage rates between New York and Philadelphia, rates of exchange for 
coins in current usage, and a list of the principal roads in North America. 
To this, full editorial notes have been added for the two-fold purpose of 
amplifying the account and providing a ready set of references to test the 
accuracy of the author’s observations. But three extant originals in the 
United States are mentioned by the editor, testifying to the rarity and value 
of the pamphlet. 

Among the publications of its kind the Tour excels. This is true largely 
because it is based upon the actual experiences of the observer rather than 
borrowings from predecessors. For the most part it represents the viewpoint 
of a Scottish man of business turned upon the practical affairs of farming, 
industry, and commerce. The momentous political affairs developing at the 
time receive but scant attention. 

Encar B. Cate. 








